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PHASES OF CONVOCATION. 



CoNTOOATiON ifl an assembly, convoked, and meeting under 
the presidency of a superior, for the purpose of consulting 
and resolving upon such measures 'as may be considered 
necessary, in references to the subjects which may be placed 
before them. 

In this country such assemblies have been known under 
the following titled : — 

The Cealo-gemoty or Holy Synodj probably for regulat- 
ing the minutiae of religion, and the details of religious 
worship. 

The FoUn-gemoty or Peoph^a Coundly for the secular affairs 
of the country 

The Wittenchgemofj or Council xf wise meny for the con- 
sideration generally of all the affairs of the nation, foreign 
and domestic — ^the latter embracing all subjects of internal 
polity, including the maintenance and protection of the 
Christian religion. 

In and over all these the Sovereign presided — without his 
authority they could not assemble — ^without his sanction, their 
deliberations and conclusions had no legal efficacy. 

CoimdU. — ^After the interference of the Court of Rome, 
councils were assembled — sometimes composed of ecclesiastics 
only, sometimes of clerics and laymen. They were generally 
engaged upon Church questions ; but occasionally interfered 
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4 PHASES OF CONVOCATION. 

in secular affairs. Most frequently the president iras a 
legate of the Church of Rome, sometimes an archbishop 
with legatine authority, and sometimes an archbishop without 
that title, yet still acting as the locum-tenens of the Papal 
power. Such councils were generally summoned by the 
Sovereign, or with his sanction; sometimes without; he fre- 
quently sat in them, but seldom presided. Those councils 
were not assembled for consultation, or legislation ; but, as 
the medium, through which decrees, previously agreed upon, 
were promulgated for the information and observance of all 
concerned. 

During the period of the preceding councils under the 
Papal influence, the clergy obtained permission to assemble 
in a separate meeting, and to impose on themselves and on 
Church properties such taxes towards the expenses of the 
state as in their benevolence they might deem meet — ^and so 
doing they were exempted from the taxation imposed by 
Parliament. This privilege is supposed to have been granted, 
or at least recognized by the Conciliary Congress held at 
Berghamsted in 696, and by that which met at Cloves-hoo in 
742. The privilege was, by mutual agreement,set aside in L668. 

In the exercise of that privilege, originated the assembling 
of our present Convocation. 

The present Conciliar Institutions of this country are-^ 

First. The Parliament or National Assembly : the Great 
Council of the Nation, consisting of two Houses, viz., the 
House of Lords, and the House of Commons. Their dutv 
is to deliberate and legislate, in whatever is essential or 
advisable for the general interests and welfare of the empire. 
Whatever may be suggested must be approved by the two 
houses, before it be submitted to the consideration of the 
Sovereign, and it must receive the sanction of the Crown 
before it can possess any legal authwity. 
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In this OouncQ we recognise those which previously existed 
under the titles of ffittena-gemot and Folk-gemot. 

Secondly. Bcclesiastical Councils. These are National 
Assemblies, called together originally by the Sovereigns, 
afterwards, under the direction of Borne, by the Papal Legate^ 
for the consideration of Ecclesiastical and Church affairs. 

In this assembly we may recognize the Circ-gemoty Holy 
Synod of the Saxons, which was a meeting wholly distinct 
from the Folk-gemot 

These councils have merged in that alluded to under our 
sixth division. 

Thirdly. The Provincial Council or Synod. An assembly 
of lie bishops and clergy of the province under the presidency 
of the archbishop, summoned by the writ of the archbishop, 
sometimes without, but more generally, I believe, under the 
direction of the Sovereign. It has deliberative and executive 
authority, so far as respects the carrying out within the 
province, the existing laws and regulations of the Church. 

Fourthly. The Diocesan Synod. An assembly of the clergy, 
&c., of the diocese, summoned and presided over by the bishop 
of the diocese. In authority it is similar to that of the provin- 
cial synod, but restricted to the diocese in which it is held. 

In these two assemblies we may again recognize the Ciro- 
gemot of the Saxons. 

Fifthly. Convocation. The assembly generally recognized 
under that appellation, is a meeting of the clergy of each 
province, convened to come together at the same time as the 
Parliament is assembled. This assembly is indebted for its 
origin to the decrees of the councils held at Berghamsted in 
696, and at Cloves-hoo in 742, which empowered the clergy to 
tax themselves, at the same time exempting the Church 
property from the taxes imposed by Parliament. In 1663, 
this privilege ceased, and the clergy and the Church were 
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again included under the general taxation of the country. 
. The object for which Convocation was originally assembled 
therefore no longer exists, and the meeting would probably 
have ceased, but that the writ of the Soyereign is accompanied 
by a writ of the archbishop, under which it may be recognized 
as a sort of Provincial Assembly, or Ohurch Council, to give 
advice in Ecclesiastical affairs should it be required of them. 

Then we have — 

Sixthly. An Ecclesiastical Council, to be summoned occa- 
sionally, when it shall be thought advisable to consider of any 
alterations to be made in the liturgy of the Church, in the 
articles of religion, or in the Ecclesiastical Canons. Such 
council is summoned by the king's writ, under the sign 
manual and great seal. The subjects to be considered must 
be placed before it by royal authority : it is not competent to 
it to entertain any questions, but such as are so submitted 
for consideration. 

This council is held under the Act of 25th Henry Yin., 
which set aside the Supremacy of the Vatican, and vested in 
the Sovereign of these Realms the whole and sole Supremacy 
in Church and State within his Boyal Jurisdiction. 

As the rules and regulations of the Church and of religiou 
have been placed upon a well-balanced, safe^ and Scriptural 
footing, this last council is not assembled, except it be 
necessary to entertain the question of alteration in the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment of the country. 

Such is at this time our conciliar position in respect of 
Ecclesiastical affairs. And, it is submitted, if duly observed, 
it will be found fully equal to every requirement of the 
Church, and to the interests of pure religion. 

Any attempt to alter it would be open to serious objection : 
it would probably involve the country in many and great 
difficulties. 
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Before I prooeed, I would notice an opinion^ whieh has 
been more than once advanced, that*Oonyocation, should 
be considered a National Synod, the great council of the 
nation^ &r ecdeeiastical affairs, namely, for tiie govemm^at 
of the Ohnrcfa, in respect of discipline and the arrangement 
of public worship ; and for the explaining, appointing, and en^ 
forcing the observance of those doctrines, which the Church of 
England does or should hold. And that such Convocation, 
or national synod^ should be endowed with legislative, judicial, 
and executive powers, be separated firom the state, and be 
absolutely independent of all secular control, even the supre- 
mncy of the Sovereign. 

Such a suggestion is however untenable ; it may appeal^ 
plausible, it may be flattering to those who hold ecclesiastical 
authority, but it is opposed by insurmountable temporal difll* 
culties^ it is contrary to the mind of God. 

If we turn to the history of the Jews, tiie people more 
immediately under the special protection of the Almighty, 
and to the period when Jehovah issued his laws, and gave 
directions for the celebration of pubUc W(»nihip, we shall find 
God did not give His command to a priest, but to tiie leader, 
the ruler, and civil gpvemor of His people^ It was to Mosesr 
He delivered His commandments, and to Moses that He 
gave directions in respect of the services that should be 
appointed and observed. It was to Moses He gave authority 
to invest Aaron with the priesthood, and when Aaron was 
disobedient, it was through Moses the divine reproof was 
conveyed. When the people rebelled, it was by the directions 
of Moses, that the priest offered up, and made the atonement 
of reconciliation : — ^and when Aaron died, God directed Moses* 
to appoint his successor, and to invest him with the insignia 
md authority belonging to the office of high priest. 

When Christianity was struggling amid the heathen world, 
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and exposed to the persecution of the idolatrous nations, God 
was pleased to raise' up the Emperor Constantino as the 
protector of the slruggling church. The Church of Rome 
has been, and is, under the protection of the Pope, a temporal 
sovereign with secular power. The Greek Church is under 
the protection of the Czar of Russia. In England the Church 
is, as it were, embodied in, a part of the constitution of the 
country ; and has ever been under the protection of the 
secular authority, the sovereign of the land ; even under the 
infliction of the papal scourge, the Sovereign retained a 
certain control; and in a previous age, when the country was 
overrun by the pagan, the Church claimed to be, and was, 
under the protection of the secular power, she was under that 
protection when withdrawn for safety into the more retired 
pa^ of the country. 

Should the views of those who desire the separation of 
Church and state be ever realized, the Reformed Protestant 
.Church of this land will forfeit the title, she will have no 
claim to it, of the Church of Great Britain. Her parochial 
system will be no longer recognised : she will dwindle into a 
Congregational Church. Her bishops and other ecclesiastical 
officers may exercise authority over such congregations so 
long as the members of which they may be composed shall be 
content to obey : — ^but the spiritual censure of such pastors 
will have no weight with those who withdraw fix)m her com- 
munion, or question their authority, and she will possess no 
secular means of enforcing obedience, or punishing disobedi- 
ence : as members of the community, equally with, but not 
in a greater degree than the members of any other religious 
or secular society, the individual members of such congrega- 
tional church may seek, and will obtain the protection of the 
law in respect of their civil titles : but the claims to church 
property, and territorial titles will open a wide field for 
disputation* 
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From the earliest period of the Christian dispensation, the 
Church has been accustomed to assemble in council for deli- 
beration, for the adjustment of difficulties, the removal of 
misunderstandings, and for taking measures for tiiie better 
guidance and conducting of the Christian community. 

The earliest Church Synod of which we have any account, 
is that recorded in the first chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, verse 15, when the assembled multitude under the 
presidency and advice of the Apostles, consulted upon the 
appointment of a successor to the apostate Judas. 

The second is recorded in the sbtth chapter of the same 
book — when the disciples having consulted and called the 
multitude together, advised them to elect deacons for serving 
the subordinate offices of the Church — so that the Apostles 
might give themselves continually to prayer, and to the 
ministry of the word. 

The next is that recorded in the twenty-fifth chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles, when the Church, the Apostles, and 
Elders met together for the purpose of giving an opinion in 
respect of difficulties, and of a misunderstanding which had 
arisen, when dealing with the converts in Judsea. 

These were not permanent councils, but assemblies con- 
vened for special purposes ; those accomplished, the meetings 
forthwith separated. 

The directions of our Saviour in the eighteenth chapter of 
St. Matthew's Gospel, have reference to a congregation — ^not 
to a council. 

The several Church councils of which history makes men- 
tion, were assembled for the consideration and settling of 
questions of doctrine, for condemning heresies, laying down 
rules of discipline, and defining penalties to be imposed upon 
offisnders; when the subjects under consideration were dis 
posed of, the councils separated. 
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The last upon record is the Oouncil of Trent in the 
sixte^th century, which continued to meet and adjourn 
during a period of twenty-two years. It concluded by enact- 
ing new articles of faith, which were engrafted upon the 
creed of the Roman Ghurdii. Those new articles furnish 
damning evidence of the ext^t to which that Church had at 
that time departed from the true faith— ^viz., the precepts of 
the gospel. 

The discordant opinions, and the unruly conduct of the 
members of that council were such^ that I believe no subse? 
qu^t Pope has ventured to aas^Qable a general council since 
that period. 

When the question of the inmiaculate coiK^tion of the 
Virgin Mary was latterly under con£dderation, the Pope did 
not venture to call a council, but he endeavoured by the 
means of written communications to ascertain the sentiments 
of the bishops and dignitaries of the Roman Church upon the 
subject ; and, having done so, he ventured to propound as a 
new article of faith, to be believed by all the members of his 
Church — the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary. 

This is, I believe, the latest fruit of the evw-developing 
errors of the Church of Rome. 

Many members of that Church do not understand the 
meaning of the dogma in question ; they think it has 
reference to the birth of the Saviour. When told that it has 
reference to the birth of the Virgin Mary, and to the miraeur 
lous conception by Ann the mother of Mary^ their astonish- 
ment cannot be concealed. 

That in the earlier ages of the Christian dispensation, as 
the gospel spread among the heathen nations, the teachera 
and converts might and did often meet together for the pur- 
pose of expounding and settling doctrine, of , arranging cere- 
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monial for public worship, and of establishing discipline for 
the better government of the Church, is more than probable ; 
and that such assemblies did meet in this coimtrj, in and 
subsequent to the first century, when Christianity was intro* 
duced into Britain (from which period to the present moment 
the Chtiroh of Christ has existed in this realm), may, with- 
out hesitation, be admitted. 

When Augustme came into this country in the latter end 
of the sixA century, he found a Church in emtence, so much 
more pure than that to which he belonged, that it was some 
time before he could persuade it to be reconciled, and to com-* 
municate with his. It is true the invasions of the northern 
nations had introduced the idolatry of the heathen, but the 
Church of C9urist had withdrawn into the mountunous dis-* 
tricts, and had preserved h^ integrity. She was even tole- 
rated by the Saxon invaders upon the payment of tribute. 

Some idea may be formed of the state of the Christian 
Church in this country prior to the invasion of the Church of 
Home under Augustine, in the year 600, by the facts, — ^that 
to the record of the council which assembled in Aries in 814, 
are appended the names of three English bishops, viz., 
Eborius, Bishop of York; Bestitutus, Bishop of London; 
and Adelphius, of Caerleon-upon-Usk ; with several priests 
and deacons, — that British bishops were present at the Coun- 
cil of Sardica in 847 — at that of Armenium in 859 — ^and, it 
is highly probable, British bishops were present at the great 
Council of Nice in 825. The purity of the faith of the 
British Church is attested by St. Jerome. 

As councils were assembled for the regulation of the Church 
in general, so it is probable that subordinate councils, diocesan 
synods, might have been called together by the bishop to 
regulate the Church within the diocese under his superintend- 
ence. Such meetings were not merely desirable, but were 
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very necessary at a time wben the art of printing was 
iinknoTm, and manuscript, books so difficult to be obtained, 
that most instruction was oonve jed orally, and the rales and 
regulations of the Church necessarily communicated to the 
people in a similar way. 

When Augustine, accompanied by forty monks, was sent by 
Pope Gregory into this kingdom in the year 600, he was 
invested with the titles of Legate, and Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; he immediately took proceedings for romanizing the 
Church, and bringing her and the country under the dominion 
of the Papal See. For this purpose he no doubt assembled 
a council, at which questions were asked to which he felt it 
difficult to give an answer. The nature of those questions, 
and of the answers gi7en by the Pope, we may learn &om 
Johnson's Ecclesiastical Laws ; they are the first recorded in 
his work, and bear date 601. The questions relate 
chiefly to the provisions of the Levitical law, and were 
probably occasioned by the ignorance of the heathen, or the 
license in which the monks and their imitators were inclined 
to indulge. 

In the following year a council was assembled near Wor- 
cester,' by King Ethelbert, assisted by his bishops and wise 
men, in which the propositions of Augustine for effecting a 
union with the See of Rome were discussed and refused. 
Dooms, or decrees, were passed for the punishment of spoilers 
of the property of the clergy and of the laity. 

Shortly after another, and a lengthened disputation in 
reference to the claimsof Rome was held in the same place, at 
which seven bishops with many most learned doctors assisted. 
The claims of Rome were repudiated, and Augustine, vexed 
and discomfited, offered terms of compromise ; and that com- 
promise was worthy of him who has the presumption to 
accept the title of Christ's vice-gerent — it was worthy of a 
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• 

son of Belial. He wonld penmt the English to decline in 
many respects conforming to the Church of Rome, only let 
them shake hands; and he would permit the heathen to 
retain his temples and his idols, only let them be called by such 
names as the Church of Rome should prescribe. Manrellous 
subtlety — ^Rome ever wise as the serpent, if she cannot 
subdue by force will circumvent by treachery. 

From that period to the reign of Henry the Eighth, Church 
councils were of frequent occurrence, sometimes presided over 
by the Sovereign, sometimes by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, or of York, and sometimes by the Pope's Legate. The 
subjects debated related to the Church, the country, and to 
the finances. 

The affairs of the nation might make the assembling of 
Parliament occasionally necessary ; and the exigencies of the 
State frequently demand pecuniary assistance from the people* 
Upon such occasions the ambitious spirit of the Churchman soon 
became apparent ; when granting aids to the Crown, the clergy 
chose to tax themselves, and for such purpose withdrew, and 
formed themselves into a separate, an Ecclesiastical Synod. 

Of the conduct of our Church and of churchmen, whilst 
under the tutelage of Rome, to those who know the latter, 
it will be sufficient to say the former, as an inveigled child, 
met with many indulgencies. The monastery and the 
nunnery, the abodes of the devoted members of the Church, 
were, as they generally are, places of licentiousness and 
sensual excess — immorality was the rule, order and virtue the 
exception. The begging friars were apt purveyors for the 
wants of the Church — ^the confessor encouraged auricular 
confession, and the proud priest presumed judicially to pro- 
nounce absolution. As unrestrained freedom was indulged in 
every part of the ecclesiastical community, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that similar licence should prevail among 
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the people; accompanied with contempt for those who set 
such example, and a fearful indifference, not to use a stronger 
term^ for eyerything that was holy, for everything that 
sayoured-of pure religion. 

I subjoin a list of councils recorded by Johnson in his 
Ecclesiastical Laws. 

602. King Ethelbert, with the advice of his wise men, 
issued decrees fixing the fines, inter-alia, for adultery, robbery, 
&c., in the case of adultery, the offender^ was required to 
purchase another woman, and to give her to the injured 
husband. 

673. — Theodore assembled a council of bishops, and made 
canons touching divorce, matrimony, and Romanizing. 

679. — ^Pope Agatho called a Synod, or extraordinary con- 
sistory, composed of incumbents of the parishes in and 
around Rome, to treat of the state of the Church in England, 
in consequence of the dissensions which existed between Arch- 
bishop Theodore and other prelates. It decreed that every 
kingdom in Great Britain should be considered a province, 
and regulate its own affairs. It forbade bishops to keep 
musicians of the female sex, or to indulge in buffooneries or 

plays. 

680. — Another meeting was held at Rome to hear the 
complaint of WiUBrid, Bishop of York, who had been super- 
seded in his see by another bishop. The Pope directed he 
should be re-instituted. 

693. — Ino, King of the West Saxons, held a council of 
laymen and clerics, without the presence of the Archbishop, 
and made laws relating to Church and to civil polity. 

692-(4).— ^King Withred commanded a great council at 
Baccanceld (Bapechild near Sittingboume). The King, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Rochester, the 
abbots and abbesses, and many wise men were assembled, to 
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coxiBolt about the reparation of churches, and the appoint- 
ment of bishops, abbots, abbesses, and priests. 

696. — The same King, Withred, called a conciliary con- 
gress at Berghampstead, at which the King, several bishops, 
and every order in the Ohurch, and the people subjeet to 
them, attended. The meeting was called a Oibmund. A 
great manj laws were devised with the consent of all ; the 
people had a consultative as well as a conclusive voice. It was 
decreed the Church should be free from taxes. 

It is probable that from this concUiary congress may be 
dated the origin of convocation, namely, the separation of the 
clergy for the purpose of imposing taxes upon their own body. 
They did not separate themselves upon questions concerning 
religion or Church discipline, because we find they still con- 
tinued to discuss and arrange those subjects in the great 
council of the nation. 

784. — ^Ecgbright, Archbishop of York, put forth what he 
called a dialogue of Ecclesiastical Institutions, being replies 
to sixteen questions upon Church government and observances 
which had been submitted to him. At that time, Ecgbright 
had just obtained the pall from Rome, and exercised the 
authority of Metropolitan. 

740. — The same archbishop put forth his Excerptions, 
being a collection of canons passed i)y the great councils for 
the guidance of the Church : they relate to the duty Mid con- 
duct of the clergy. The thirteenth article states, '^ Nothing 
ought to be lodged in a church but what belongs to the Eccle- 
siastical ministrations, for it is written in Deuieronmny^ Thou 
akalt not plant a grove nor pillar near the sanctuary of the 
Lord:' 

This was evidently a decree against the superfluous decora- 
tion and unseemly ornamentation of the house of God. 
Among the other decrees, Uie 48th article says, ^^ If disputes 
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arise in any province, let them be referred to the greater see, 
or to a synod, or to the Apostolical See of Rome;" this is 
a Roman canon. 

The 50th article says, ^^ Let no altars be consecrated by 
unction with Chrism unless they be of stone ;" this is a Gal* 
cedonian canon. 

The 68rd article, the canon of the saints — ^^ Let no man in 
his prayers mention the Father for the Son, nOr the Son for 
the Father; but in officiating at the altar, let prayer be 
always addressed to the Father.'^ 

(Query, had this canon reference to the Qotho-Francio 
office, in which the oblation was sometimes made to the 
Son?) 

The 67th article. Archbishop Fructuosus says, ^^ Let the 
monk that is a violator, or scomer of the Holy rule, or that 
is in a filthy manner a suiterer of young boys be publicly 
whipt, lose the crown which he bears on his head, and being 
shorn bald, be exposed to the basest reproaches, or being 
bound with iron chains, let him be macerated with a close 
imprisonment." 

The 68th article, a canon of Agde, ^^ If any monk commit 
adultery or theft, we doom and ordain that he be whipt with 
rods ; if a clerk, be deprived of his dignity," 

There are 162 articles in these canons. 

742. — ^Ethelbert, King of the Mercians, presided at a great 
council at Cloves-hoo. Guthbert, Archbishop of Ganterbury, 
and the rest of the bishops sitting with him, to examine all 
necessary points of religion. The King decreed, " I Ethel- 
bald, King of the Mercians^ for the health of my soul and 
the stability of my kingdom, and out of reverence to the 
venerable Archbishop Guthbert, confirm it by the subscription 
of my own munificent hand, that the liberty, honour, and 
authority and security of the Ghurch of Ghrist be contra- 
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dieted by no man, but she and all the lands belonging to hers 
foe free from all secular services, except (military) expedition 
and buflding of bridges or caatles." 

(Query, does not this reserve to the State the (military) 
service due from all her subjects?) 

The 20th article of this council directs that bishops by 
vigilant inspection in their parishes take care that monas- 
teries, as their name imports, be honest retreats for the silent 
and quiet, and such as labour for God's sake ; not receptacles 
of ludicrous arts, of versifiers, harpers, and buffoons, but 
houses for them who pray and read and praise God ; and that 
leave be not given to every secular to walk up and down in 
places which are not proper for them, viz., the private apart- 
ments of a monastery, lest they take an occasion of reproach, 
if they see or hear any indecency in the cloisters of a monas- 
tery, for the customary familiarity of laymen, especially in 
the monasteries of nuns, who are not very strict in their con- 
versation, is hurtful and vicious, because by this means occa- 
sions of suspicions do not only arise among adversaries or 
wicked men, but are in fact committed and spread abroad to 
the infamy of our profession. Let not, therefore, nunneries 
be places of secret rendezvous for filthy talk, junketting, 
drunkenness, and luxury, but habitations for such as live in 
continence and sobriety, who read and sing psalms, rather 
than in working parti-colourei and vain-glorious appareL" 

785. — The next canons are those called the Legatine 
Canons, promulgated and accepted at Cealc-hythe. 

These are Roman canons, brought over, ready framed, by 
Gregory, Bishop of Ostia, and another of the same order, 
Theophylacte, sent by Pope Adrian as legates to exercise 
Papal authority. 

Said to have been the first l^ates since the arrival of St* 
Augustine. 

B 
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9 

The canons were accepted without debate or di£qpnte* 

From the 10th canon it is evident that at that time the 
people brought the bread for the Sacrament. 

The 11th contains directions to kings to be discreet in their 
government, and to be obedient to the bishops — to be chosen by 
the bishops and the people. It further contains regulations for 
the civil government of the people. 

The^l'council was attended by Alfwald the king, by Eanbald 
the archbishop, by all the bishops and abbots of the country, 
and by the senators, and the dukes, and the people of the 
land. 

After the council, the legate wrote to the Pope to say the 
canons had been presented, and that all the parties assem- 
bled had vowed with all devotion of mind to keep them to the 
utmost of then* power. An act of submission to Papal authority. 

796. — Athelad, Archbishop of Canterbury, called a synod, 
and verified and confirmed by command of Pope Leo, what- 
ever had been constituted by Withred, or by other kings, in 
behalf of God's ministers. 

803. — The primacy of Canterbury settled by a decree of 
Pope Leo. 

816. — ^The canons of Wulfred were established at Cealc- 
hythe, present Archbishop Wulfred, and the bishops, Kenself, 
King of the Mercians, with the princes; dukes, and grandees 
abbots, priests, and deacons. Relics of saints were recognised, 
and the Eucharistic elements, as being the body and blood of 
Christ, were placed on a level with relics. 

(The real presence^ the embryon of Transubstantiation.) 

The general government of the church, clergymen, monas- 
teries, Ac, &c., arranged. 

877-8. — King Alfred issued his laws, ecclesiastical and civil. 
• The kingdom was at that time under the Pope's curse, in 
consequence of the disturbance of the church by the irrup- 
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tion of the IHums. Here ure find our own monarch, haying 
defeated the enemy, taking steps, independent of the Yatiean, 
for restoring religion. 

908. — ^During the reign of Edward the senior, and the 
{Mregodency of Plegemnnd, Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Pope again sent his bull to regulate the eleetion to vacant 
sees* 

925 and 926. — King Ethelstan, with the advice of Arch- 
bishop Wulphelm and other bishops, issued ecclesiastical laws. 
There does not appear any mention of the Pope, or of a 
legate. Was Wulphelm a legate ? 

948. — ^Odo, hg(ite and Archbishop of Canterbury, made 
and issued canons, in which he admonishes tlie king, princss, 
and all thai are in authority , to be obedient to the archbishops 
and other bishops , because the keys of heaven are given to them^ 
with power of binding and loosing* 

944. — King Eadmund assembled a great synod in London 
of ecclesiastical and secular persons, and issued canons. Dis- 
ciplinary. 

945-6. — The same king held another council of the clergy 
and laity, and issued orders for allaying feuds, and forms of 
espousals. 

950. — The laVs of the Northumbrian priests were issued. 
Disciplinary. 

967. — ^The canons of Elfric were put forth. They were 
framed in the shape of a charge from the bishop to the 
clergy. 

Johnson, in his ^' Ecclesiastical Laws," says, ^' I am sen- 
sible the diooesua canons were little else than injmictions of 
bishops to the clergy of their dioceses, but then those injuno- 
tions were formally read by some clerk, and agreed to by the 
applause, or, at least, by the silence of the priests ; whereas 
the whole of what is contained in the canons of Elfric is ez- 

b2 
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pressed by way of positive command hj the bishops, without 
any mention of a synod's consent." 

958-963.^-King Edgar issued his laws ecclesiastical. The 
paper begins, ^^This is the provision which King Edgar made, 
with consent of his councillors, to the praise of God, to his own 
Boyal dignity, and the benefit of all the nation." The canons 
are disciplinary, and the clergy are required to appear in 
synod and make an annual report. 

994. — ^TheodulTs capitulae or canons appeared ; they con- 
tain directions for clergy and laity. 

1009. — Kjng Ethelred, with the advice of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, summoned a council at JSnham, 
which was attended by the great men of the laity, as well as 
by bishops and abbots. It may, therefore, be considered to 
have been a national assembly. It treated of laws, secular 
and ecclesiastical, principally of the latter. 

1014. — Another similar meeting was held. 

1017. — King Canute issued his laws ecclesiastical. 

The title is in these words, " This is the provision 
which Canute, King of all England, of the Danes, and Nor- 
wegians, made with the consent of his wise men, to the praise 
of God, and his own Royal dignity, and the benefit of the 
people, at the Holy Mid-winter-tide at Winchester. 

1064. — ^William the Conqueror, by the advice of his barons, 
summoned the noblemen of all the provinces of England to a 
meeting to make known to him the laws, rights, and customs, 
as well civil as ecclesiastical, of the realm. 

1070. — Lanfranc's canons were issued at Winchester. 

1075. — The same archbishop held a great council of bishops 
in St. Paul's Church, London, and issued canons for regu- 
lating the clergy. 

1076. — ^Lanfiranc assembled another council, at Winches- 
ter, for the same purpose. He directed that laymen not 
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obeying the summons should be excommunicated. It is 
therefore evident that the council was an assembly of the 
Clergy and Laity. 

1085. — King William separated the ecclesiastical and civil 
courts, and forbad the Clergy to hold plea in the hundred, 
but to carry their causes before the Bishop. 

This was probably the beginning of the separate ecclesias- 
tical and civil jurisdictions. 

1102. — Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Guard, 
Archbishop of York, with other bishops and abbots, with the 
consent of the king and principal men of the whole reahn,met 
in Synod, at Westminster: at which three great abbots were 
deposed for simony: and regulations were made for the 
discipline of the Clergy, of the laity, of monks^ and of 
nuns. 

1107. — The dispute about the investiture of the arch- 
bishops and bishops was finally settled in this year. The 
sovereign had long exercised the right, but the Pope, jealous 
of such privilege being in any hands but his own, inter- 
fered; and Henry I. was at length compelled to submit. 

1108. — Archbishop Anselm and others ordained canons 
in the presence of the king and his barons in London. 

1126. — ^A synod was held at St. Peter's, Westminster, by 
William Corboyl, Archbishop of Canterbury ; at which the 
Archbishop of York, twenty bishops of divers provinces, forty 
abbots, and an innumerable multitude of clergy and people 
were present. A Legate from the Pope John de Cremona 
presided. It was intimated that the council was held by the 
Legate with the permission of the Archbishop. The thir- 
teenth decree of that council absolutely forbids clergymen 
the use of women, — and yet the Legate^ John de Cremona^ 
lies under the imputation of having been caught in bed with 
a whore, the night after he had passed the decrees. 
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1127. — Archbishop Corboyl, ¥rho had been made a legate, 
called a synod whidi was so nmnerously attended by the 
laiiy that business could not be proceeded with : — ^the Arch- 
bishop of York and several bishops would not attend the 
summons. 

1138. — The See of Canterbury being vacant, the Bishop of 
Ostia, Legate from Pope Innocent the II, hdd at Westmin- 
ster a national council, and passed canons principally for the 
regulation of the clergy, monks and nuns. 

1143. — ^Henry Bishop of Winchester, the Pope's Legate a 

JUitere^ held a Council in the presence of King Stephen at 

London ; at which such as Vidated churches and disturbed 

husbandmen in the field, were declared to be excommunicated 

1164. — ^The famous dispute between Thomas Becket and 
King Stephen arose : the former refusing that submission to 
the civil courts which he had shown before his interview 
with Pope Alexander. 

1164. — ^The Articles of Clarendon were pubUAed. This 
was a parliamentary assembly. The rights of the clergy and 
the rights of the laity w^e considered. 

Jcdmson says the disputes which then prevailed, and which 
stiU exist, arose from the act of the Conqueror separating the 
two jurisdictions ; — viz., the ecclesiastical and the secular*^ 

1176. — Richard Archbishop of Canterbury, with eleven 
bishops, and the Bishop of St. David's and four abbots, 
celebrated a Provincial Council in London. Henry II 
and his son Henry, who4iad likewise been ©powned, were both 
present ; the canons put forth were those of the fathers. 

Was Henry II., being under the censure of the Pope 
considered to be regally deftmct ? — his son was crowned during 
his father's lifetime. 

1188. — King Henry 11. (the Crusader,) decreed at 
Mons, that every one should give the tenth of his income and 
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moveables, for the succour of the land belonging to Jerusalem. 
Indulgences began to be offered, the king, Heniy, had been 
commanded to s^rve three years in the Holy Land as a 

I 

penance for the death of Becket. 

1195. — Hubert Walters, Archbishop of Canterbury, issued 
at York, legatine canons for the reformation of the clergy. 

1200. — The same archbishop held a General Council at 
Westminster. — ^Discipline, &c. 

1222. — ^Archbishop Lai^n's Constitutions were put 
forth. 

1229. — ^Archbishop Wethershed's Constitutions were 
published. 

1286. — ^ArchbishopsEdmund'sConstitutionsfor reformation 
of popish scandals were published. 

1287. — ^Archbishop Otto put forth his Legatine Constitu- 
tion. 

Henry III. went with him to York, and was inclined 
to accompany him into Scotland, when King Alexander told 
him, ^^ that there was, God be thanked, no occasion for a 
Legate in Scotland ; that there had been none there in the 
time of his ancestors, nor would he himself endure it ; *' have a 
care,*' says he, ^^ how you come into my countiy, the inhabitants 
of Scotland are savages ; nor can I myself restrain their thirst 
after blood ; they lately intended to drive me out of my 
kingdom." 

1250. — Archbishop Gray's Constitutions were published 
at St. PauFs, on the sole authority of the archbishop. 

1261. The Constitutions of Boniface — ^published at Lam- 
beth. 

1268. The Legatine Constitutions of Othobon — ^published 
in London. 

1279. The Constitutions of Archbishop Peckham were 
published at Beading. 
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In his letter to Edward the First in 1281, the archbiahq? 
professes obedience, and acknowledges his great obligations to 
the king ; but declares that he could not be bound to disobey 
laws which subsisted by a Divine authority, by any human 
laws or oaths. He refers to an old rivalry between ecclesi- 
astical and secular powers, and speaks of the Church being 
oppressed, contrary to the decrees of the Popes, the statutes 
of the councils, and the sanction of the orthodox fathers, 
in which there, says he, is the supreme authority, the supreme 
truth, the supreme sanctity, (he forgot the Holy Scriptures), 
and no end can be put to disputes, unless we can submit our 
sublimity to those three great laws ; for out of those, the 
canons, (meaning the canon law), he adds, are collated, &c. 

1281 — The same constitutions were published at Lambeth. 

1298. — ^Archbishop Winchelsey proclaimed sentence of ex- 
communication against such as should seize ecclesiastical goods* 

The first regular tax upon spiritualities, of which we have 
account, was in 1188, projected by the Pope for the recover- 
ing of the Holy Land. 

1306-8.— Archbishop Winchelsey's Constitutions were pub- 
lished at Merton, and someexcerpta concerning matrimony. 

1808. — The Constitutions of Archbishop Reynolds were 
put forth at Winchester. 

1322. — ^The Constitutions of Archbishop Reynolds were 
put forth at Oxford. 

1328. — The Constitutions of Archbishop Mepham were 
published at St. Paul's, London. 

1330. — Other constitutions of Archbishop Reynolds were 
published at St. Paul's, London. 

1332. — Other Constitutions of Archbishop Reynolds were 
published at St. Paul's, London. 

1336.— The bull of Pope Benedict XH. for the settle- 
ment of procurations was published. 
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1342. — Were issued the Gonstittttions of Arclibisliop 
Stratford, in reference to extravagance in the repairs of 
Churches. 

1343. — ^Archbishop Stratford in a council of bishops held 
at St. Paul's, put forth his constitutions, for regulating the 
clergy and repressing disorders among clergy and laity. 

1347. — William de la Zouche, Archbishop of York, in a 
Provincial Council held at York, put forth constitutions for 
regulating irregularities, &c. 

1351. — Simon Islip, Archbishop of Canterbury and Legate, 
published at Lambeth his constitutions — ^in which he com- 
plains that his appeal to Parliament against the conduct of 
the civil authorities in interfering with the privileges of the 
Church, had not been attended to ; and he gives instructions 
to the clergy how to act in case of the interference of the 
civil power with clergymen. 

1359. — Simon Islip, Archbishop of Canterbury and Legate, 
published constitutions at Otteford, ordering prayers for the 
king, Edward the Third, who was going abroad to war in 
defence of his rights ; and further directing greater attention 
to the duties of religion. 

1362. — The same archbishop published further constitu- 
tions at Canterbury, complaining of the unbridled covetous- 
ness and conduct of the priests; and directing the better 
observance of Sundays and Holy days, and more attention 
to religion. 

Johnson is of opinion that the four preceding constitutions 
were first framed in a diocesan synod, and were afterwards 
published in a provincial synod. 

1363. — John Thorsby, Archbishop of York, issued con- 
stitutions for the better observance of religion. 

1367, — Simon Langham, Archbishop of Canterbury, issued 
constitutions for better ordering the disposal of properties, 
mortuaries, &c 
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136S. — Simon Sudbmy, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Legate, issued provincial constitutions against tiie unbridled 
covetousness of priests. 

1391. — ^William Courtney, Archbishop of Cant^ury, and 
Legate, issued constitutions against the abuses c(»mnitted by 
the clergy, and commanded his bishops to enforce llie regula- 
tions of the church for iiie reform thereof. 

Courtney was zealous and active against the Lollards, or 
Wickliffists. His letter to the Bishop of London upon that 
occasion, is a curious and interesting document. He assumes 
that /^ as the Popes had made the archbishops to act widi 
authority derived &om Rome, so every suffingan bishop 
might be thought to derive his power from Canterbuiy.'^ 

1398. — ^Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, in a 
convocation of the clergy of the province, assembled in St. 
Paul's issued constitutions for the observance of Saint's days, 
and of tiie respect due to relics. 

1408. — ^The same archbishop, in a convocation of the 
province, held at Oxford^ issued constitutions against the 
Lollards. 

1415. — Henry Chichley, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Legate, issued constitutions at Otteford, for the observance 
of the feast of the blessed George the Martyr, — and against 
the misconduct of clergymen. 

1416. — The same archbishop, in a convocation held in 
London, issued decrees against heretics. 

1430. — The same archbishop^ in a convocation which met in 
Lonclon, issued decrees against unjust weights and measures. 

1434. — The same archbishop issued from his manor at 
Maidstone, sentence of excommunication against such as 
would rob the Church of her rights. 

1439. — ^The same archbishop issued constitutions for 
augmenting vicarages. 
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1444. — John Kemp, Ardibishop of York, and Cardinal 
of St, BaUnna^ in a provincial synod, issued constitutions 
against alienating the goods, &c., of monasteries, &c 

1445. — ^John Sta^rd, Archbishop of Canterbury, issued 
constitutions for celebrating the festival of Edward the Con- 
fessor. 

' 1446. — ^Pope Eugene sent a letter to Heniy the Sixth, 
and at the same time sent him the Goldm Ease. 

1454. — ^Thomas Bourdiier, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Legate, issued an order for processions and other observances, 
to invoke blessings upon the expeditions against the perse- 
cutc^rs (the Turks) of our <Nrthodox &ith. 

1462. — ^William Booth, Archbishop of York, held a con* 
vocation, and passed the following constitution, in reference 
to the admisrion of the constitutions of the province of 
Canterbury into the province of York. 

^^ It is to be remembered that the prela4;e6 and clergy in 
convocation 1462, do unanimously will and grant, that the 
effects of the provincial constitutions of the province of 
Canterbury had and observed before these times, being no 
wise repugnant or prejudicial to the constitutions of York, be 
admitted, but not otherwise, nor in any other manner ; and 
that such constitutions of the province of Canterbury, and 
the eflfects thereof in manner aforesaid, be inserted among 
the constitutions of the province of York, and incorporated 
to be kept together with them for the fixture, and be observed 
for law. as there is great occasion, and decency requires." 

1463. — Thomas Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Legate, in an assembly at St. Paul's, London, issued consti^ 
tutions againfit the civil power, and agamst tiie extravagant 
apparel of the clergy. 

1464. — George Nevil, Archbishop of York, issued consti- 
tutions at a provincial synod at York,* for the preservation of 
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ecclesiastical liberties and rights, and condemning the abuse 
of indulgences, pardons, &c. « 

1486. — John Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Legate, at a provincial convocation in St. Paul's, London, 
issued ordinances, ordering masses for the souls of Bishops 
who may die. 

1519. — A ' rescript of Pope Leo to Archbishop Warham,' 
in respect of the observance of vigils. ' 

N.B. To understand the reason for observing vigils, it 
must be borne in mind, that in the Church of Rome the 
festival to be celebrated is supposed to conmience on the 
preceding evening, and to terminate at the same hour on the 
ensuing day. '^ The evening and the morning were the first 
day." 

I wiU conclude this division of the subject with the preface 
with which Mr. Johnson introduces the rescript of Pope Leo 
to Archbishop Wariiam. 

" As I began with Pope Gregory's answ^ to Augostine, 
the first Archbishop of Canterbury, so I shall end with a 
rescript of Pope Leo the Tenth, to the last Archbishop of 
Canterbury, before our renunciation of all subjection to the 
See of Rome ; by which it will appear, that in the nine 
hundred years which this Church of England continued in a 
state of dependence on that of Rome, our archbishops had 
made very small improvements in the knowledge of things 
that were even most firivolous and indifferent; and that 
Archbishop Warham was as far to seek in the conduct of 
himself in relation to the government of the church, as his 
first predecessor in the see. For none of those questions 
which he sent to Pope Gregory to be resolved were less 
diflEicult or weighty than this of Archbishop Warham to the 
present Pontiff. But Gregory was a great divine, and 
sufficient of himself t6 answer the archbishop's enquiries. 
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whereas Leo, came as mucli beliind Mm in knowledge as he 
did in years, and could not determine so easy a point without 
the advice of his brethren. 

" I have taken notice of very few of the Pope's bulls, or 
letters, as being of very little consequence to the design which 
I had in view. I have particularly passed over the constitu- 
tion of Paul the Second against alienating, or letting long 
leases of church land, and of Sixtus Quartus in the year 
1476, against the violators of Church liberties, and of Inno- 
cent the Eighth's letter to Henry the Seventh on the same 
subject. I shall only h^e make this general remark on them, 
iJiat the privileges which the prelates and clergy then assumed, 
were so unreasonable and extravaganty that iJiough kings on 
their advancement to the throne saw it necessary to promise 
tiiey would guard and observe them^ in order to secure so great 
an interest as that of the clergy ; yet they afterwards found it 
impracticable to be true to their engagements^ unless for the 
sake of the clergy they would incur the ill-will of the rest of 
the nation, and in effect un-king themselves. And though 
popes to secure themselves were always to swagger and speak 
big in behalf of the liberties and immunities of the church 
and clergy, yet there was so flat a contradiction to common 
justice, and even to common sense in many of them, that it 
was impossible for the greatest authority that ever was, with- 
out downright violence and external force, always to Maintain 
them in a nation so sensible of wrong as the English are ; 
and though popes pretend a zeal for the liberties of the 
clergy, yet lliey often countenanced the states oppressing of 
them in some particulars, that themselves might be suffered 
to do it in other points. But I choose to conclude with the 
following rescript, to shew my reader what poor jejune 
informations and instructions were received from Rome in 
exchange for vast sums of money which we yearly transported 
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thither. For mj reader is to consid^ this, though as yeiy 
trifling, yet as one of the most yalnable^ or at least izmocent 
sorts of rescripts that came from thence. 

The rescript in question merely directed that, ^^ when the 
Vigil of the said John Baptist shall fall on the feast of the 
body of Christ (in which the remembrance of our Saviour, on 
whom our salvation depends, is called to mind), in regard to 
so great a festival solemnity (viz., the feast of Corpus Christi, 
which occurs in the week next after Whitsun-week), then, 
they shall fast on the fore-going day, that is Wednesday, and 
observe that as the vigil in veneration and devotion <^ the 
said nativity. Dated at St. Peter's Rome, under the seal of 
. the Fisher, on the 19th day of Febmaiy, 1519, in the sixth 
year of our Pontificate." 

Ihiring the whole of the preceding period, viz., the 900 
years of the Papal ascendancy, it does not appear Ihat the 
inferior ctergy ware ever called upon for advice or deliberation, 
or required to take any initiative or active part in {preparing 
the ordinances and regulations laid before them. They were 
summoned to hear the law, and required to accept, obey, and 
execute the rules so set fcarth. Indeed, the bishops and dig- 
nitaries of the Church were not treated with much greats 
respect. The Legate, that is, the representative of the Papal 
Court, or his deputed loeum-tenens^ produced the canons 
ready framed, and submitted them to the acceptance, not to 
the consideration of all who were assembled. Even in the 
Diocesan Synods the case was very similar : most fi^uently 
the regulations submitted to the acceptance of the meeting 
were copies or extracts of the documents which had been pre- 
viously decreed at the provincial synod, or at some general 
council. Latterly we find the Boyal authority repudiated ; 
the proud churchman ventured to recommend, if not to com- 
mand, that the power and will of the sovereign should bow 
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under the discretion and guidance of the bishop. It is but 
reasonable to suppose that in the opinion of the Churoh, he 
who assumes to possess the authority of the Saviour, as also 
those under him, should be aititled to all d^ereace and sub- 
mission. If, however, we turn from the question of the royal 
authority, we find the same domination exercised over the 
members of the Episcopal bench and the higher orders of the 
clergy. In the presence of the Papal Legate they were 
mute; when he spake, they bent down in silent submission. 
As to the inferior orders of the clergy, it was probably, and 
not unreasonably thought, they might be much better employed 
in attending to the ministerial duties of their respective posi- 
tions, than in discussing questions they did not comprehend, 
or involving themselves in legislations which they did not 
understand. As to the laity — ^the serf must be obedient ! 

It is reasonable to suppose that during the greater part of 
the time when our Church was in subjection to the Papal See, 
the doctrine and discipline of our Church would be similar to 
the doctrine and discipline of the Church of Rome. Yet 
there were periods when the iDumination of the Gospel 
induced her to refuse conformity with some of the dogmas of 
that far erring conmiunion. Such gleams of a purer religion 
were not, however, of long continuance — the God of this 
world was in the ascendant, and made his power felt. It may 
further be said, that' during the period in question, the 
Church of Rome was not what she now is ; her errors have 
since developed themselves in the fuller-blown depravities of 
the present day. 

It is not necessary to our subject to inquire into the proxi- 
mate cause of Henry the Eighth's conduct. He was placed 
in peculiar circumstances, and lived in stirring times. His 
life, though far from blameless, when examined, and the secret 
history of that day shall be better known,^ will probably be 
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relieved fi:om some of the stigma which now oppresses it. 
He was not a man to submit to the dictatorial domination 
of Rome, or to permit the country of which he was the Sove- 
reign, to be fleeced, abused, and trampled upon by a spuritual 
despotism, the ever active disturber of true reUgion, the 
depraver of morality — alien alike to the character and spirit 
of the people. 

When , Henry renounced submission to the Church of 
Rome, he called upon the clergy to recognize the supremacy 
of the Sovereigns of these realms in all things. spiritual and 
temporal, and to conduct the church of this country without 
reference to the authority or directions of the Papal See. 
When they signed the Act of Submission, the 25th of Henry 
yni, they engaged to acknowledge that supremacy, and not 
to .aie 4 0^^ » dte^ln. i. chL ™L., ,14. 
out the previous permission and subsequent approval of the 
Sovereign. 

That act was fatal to the authority of the Pope in this 
country. 

The clergy were, however, still permitted, in compliance 
with the constitutions of Berghamsted in 696, and of Gloves- 
hoo in 702, to tax themselves, and to assemble together for 
the. purpose of granting such aids to the Crown as might be 
necessary. 

This is the origin of our present convocation. When 
Parliament, assembled to treat of the affairs of the country^ 
was about to adjust the imposts that might *be requisite, the 
clergy withdrew, and in a separate assembly arranged their 
portion of the supply. 

Though Henry repudiated the supremacy of the Pope, he 
was not indifferent to the interests of religion. He took 
immediate measures, calling his councillors, cleric and laic, 
to his assistance, for purifying the church, for removing the 
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foal blots which disfigured religion, and so preparing the way 
for a better observance of the precepts of the Gospel. 

It was a work of labour, made doubly difficult by the 
natural craving of human depravity after that license and 
licentious indulgence which had become so prevalent under 
the tutelage of the Roman schooL 

It was a work of labour, a work which demanded great 
judgment, great forbearance, and great perseverance ; a work 
to which the Roman priest, his superiors, and his subordinates 
were decidedly opposed: but, under the blessing of God, 
Henry was enabled to remove the rubbish and clear the 
foundation upon which the church of this country has happily 
been built. 

■ 

The enmity of the Vatican was to be expected. The 
machinations of that court soon raised political difficulties 
which it required the jiound sense of the monarch to counter- 
act. A similar courlie was taken during the reign of Edward 
YI., and, under Elizabeth, the Pope ventured to issue a bull 
excommunicating that Sovereign, and assuming to release her 
subjects from their allegiance. 

Under James I, the diabolical plot, so well known as the 
gunpowder plot, was projected and attempted to be carried 
out by an agent of the Papal Court.« Under Charles I,' and 
under the second James, the agents of Rome were ever active 
in labouring to subvert our church, for the purpose of 
restoring the supremacy of the Vatican. 

Let us now torn to the questions which more immediately 
press upon our attention, namely the constitution of our 
consiliar institutions: and first of 

PROVINCIAL COUNCILS, OR SYNODS. 

A Provincial Synod is an assembly of the bishops and 
clergy of a province, summoned under the Writ of the 

o 
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Archbishop, for the purpose of conferring upon the state of 
the province, in reference to religion, and to questions bearing 
upon Church affairs. When assembled it may be instru- 
!». i. p«.m.g purity .nd ..it, ta «4, J. ™^,™i^ 
in the celebration of the several sacraments, rites, and 
observances of religion, and in the performance of public 
worship. It may prove be&eficial in respect of the character 
and morals of the people — it may promote peace and good 
will by explaining difficulties^ and removing doubts where 
they unfortunately exist— it may be very useful in many 
ways, but its authority is ministrative or executive. Before 
the Act of Submission, 25 Henry YIII., it possessed legis- 
lative power; but by that Act such power was withheld. It 
is doubtful if, at this time^ it can assemble, except with the 
permission of the sovereign. 

mOCESAN SYNODS. 

A Diocesan Synod is an assembly of the clergy, &c., of a 
diocese, called together and presided over by the bishop of 
the diocese. Its duties are ministrative. At it the bishop 
may communicate to the clergy and to those assembled any 
decrees, ordinances, or regulations respecting the Church, 
which may have been agreed upon by superior and competent 
authority: and he may give such directions in reference to 
them, and upon other subjects, as he may think desirable in 
relation to Church matters, and to religion in general. He 
may hear and receive complaints and remonstrances, and 
minister such relief as may be requisite, if within his 
competency. He may enquire into the state of the Church, 
and mto the conduct as well of the clergy as of the laity, 
especially in reference to their attendance at Church, and 
their attention to the duties of religion. He may remonstrate, 
rebuke, reprove, and exercise his spiritual authority for the 
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correction of error. His duties are ministerial and e;cecutive. 
He is the supervisor and guardian of the Church — ^his Sjnod 
is his council^ and the members of it are his ministers to 
carry out his advice and instructions. The bishop in synod 
possesses no legislative authority — he may not in any way 
alter the law, nor yet council anything contrary to it. 

Archbishop Wake says, ^^ That the Bishop of the Diocese 
has, by Divine commission, a power to govern the Church of 
Christ, over the which he is placed, and in order thereunto to 
call together the presbyters, which minister under him, was 
the constant sense of all the ancient councils and Fathers of 
the Church: they have not only allowed this power, but 
have directed the exercise of it, and commanded the bishops 
from time to time to put it in execution. 

*' The times of meeting were uncertain — ^generally once or 
twice a year. 

*^ To this Synod all those who had benefices within the 
diocese were obliged to come; and so were the regulars too, 
as well abbots as monks; 

^^Now the first thing that was usually done on these 
occasions, was for the bishop to make his synodal enquiries. 
Then the synodal causes were heard: everyone who had 
proper complaint to make was permitted to speak, and for 
this end, not only the clergy, but the laity too, were suffered 
to be present at these synods, and to speak at them. 

^' In these synods the bishop Was wont to declare to his 
clergy, what had been decreed in the larger synods of the 
province. In these he was directed to charge the clergy to 
have a care of their ministry, and to lay before them the 
main branches of that duty which it was incuiiibent upon 
them in their respective places to fulfil. 

'^ And, lastly, in these synods, the bishop published his 
own diocesan constitutions; which being read and agreed to 

2 
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by the Synod were, from thenceforth, of force within the 
diocese, provided they were not contrary to what had been 
decreed in some superior council" 

In these proceedings we find no trace of the inferior clergy 
being consulted, or of their opinion being even asked. 

The 25th Henry VIII. c. 19, restrains the power of 
making canons: and as the bishc^ is under an engagement to 
obsenre the laws and other ordinances of the Church, which 
may not be altered without superior authority; the questions 
of making new canons, or alterations in those which exist, 
or any change in the Liturgy or other services of the Church 
may not be even entertained. 

Doctor Kennett, page 201, writes — 

^^As to Diocesan Synods, from the time the Church 
government was here established, I believe our bishops had 
the right of calling their own clergy to a synod, and to enter 
upon debates, and to draw up rules and orders that should be 
binding within that special jurisdiction. This power was 
apparently exercised for some ages, to the times of reformar 
tion under Henry \iil., when the submission of the clergy 
made all diocesan meetings to be executive vidtations^ no 
longer legislative synods. Yet when the clergy's submission 
was repealed under Mary, this diocesan power returned, and 
in that reign Bonner and other bishops held synods, and 
framed constitutions for their own respective dioceses. But 
now that submission is returned upon them. 

In 1851 the Bishop of Exeter assembled a diocesan synod, 
which continued to meet during three days. Whether the 
result was or was not satisfactory to his lordship may not be 
known. It does not appear that any advantage to the Church 
resulted from the meeting. The synod has not been since 
called together. 
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CONVOCATION. 

What is Convocation ? Convocation is an assembly, sum- 
moned by competent authority to meet at a certain time and 
place, under the presidency of an appointed officer, for the 
purpose of deliberation ; and to offer suggestions and advice 
upon such measures or questions as may be submitted for 
their consideration. 

In such sense, Parliament is a Convocation, an assembling 
of the peers, spiritual and temporal, in the Upper House ; and 
of the Commons of the nation, cleric and secular, by repre- 
sentation in the Lower, or Commons' House of Parliament — 
for the purpose of consulting and deUberating upon the affaks 
of the state ; and of legislating, in so far as the necessities 
and the welfare of the nation may make legislation desirable; 

Again, Convocation is an assembly of bishops in the Upper, 
and of the inferior clergy, parfly in person and partly by 
representation^ in the Lower House, summoned by the Sove- 
reign to meet at the same time as the Parliament, the great 
council of the nation, is assembled. 

Li the earlier ages of the Church the clergy sat by repre- 
sentation, or in person in the Parliament; but after the 
canons of Berghamstead, in 696, and those of Cloves-hoo, in 
702, had decreed that the secular authority should no longer 
impose taxes upon the property of the Church, the clergy 
were accustomed, when it became a question of taxation, to 
withdraw, and in a separate body to consult and impose upon 
Church property, such contributions as they, in their wisdom 
and benevolence, might deem it expedient to grant in aid of 
tiie exigencies of the state. 

This is the origin of our present Convocation, but since the 
16th of Charles 11., 1668, the clergy have ceased to impose 
taxes upon Church property, which is now subject to the same 
imposts as are by Parliament laid upon the rest of the pro- 
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perty of the nation ; therefore, in their original character, 
Convocation has tnd j no duty to perform. 

But wheli to the Sovereign's ^t of summons, is added 
the mandate of the Archbishop, the assembly so convened be- 
comes to a certain extent a provincial synod, or Church council^ 
qualified to entertain such questions in reference to Church 
legislation as the Crown may be advised to place before it, 
and to call upon the members for their deliberate (pinion 
thereon. 

Since the Act of Submission, 25 Henry YIII. c. 19, and 
the 1st of Eliz. c. 1, they may not entertain any question 
in reference to l^^gislation, mthout permission has been pre- 
viously granted by the Crown. Further, it is not lawful for 
them to aolicit such permission; it must emanate in the free 
will of the Sovereign — ea mero motiL 

I will now resume the history of the proceedings of Coor 
vocation. 

The Parliament waa summoned to meet in November 1529, 
and Convocation was assembled in the usual way. The C<»n- 
mons House of Parliament presented a petition against the 
clergy, the first article of which is in these words : ^^ Firsts 
the prelates and spiritual ordinaries of this your most excel- 
lent reahn of England, and the clergy of the same, have in 
their Convocations heretofore made or caused to be made, and 
also do make many and divers fashions of laws, ooostitutionSy 
and oidinances, without your knowledge or most royal asseat^ 
and without the assent and consent of any of your lay sub- 
jects ; unto the which laws your said lay subjects have not 
only heretofore been and daily be constrained to obey, in their 
bodies, goods, and possessions, but have akk) been compelled 
to incur daily into the censures of the same, and been con- 
tinually put to importable charges and exp^ises, against all 
equity, right, and good conscience. And yet your said 
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humble sabjects ne tbeir predecetsors could ever be privy to 
the said laws, ne any of the said laws have been declared 
unto them in the English tongue, or otherwise published, by 
knowledge whereof they might have eschewed the penalties, 
dangers, or censures of the same; which laws, so made, 
your said most humble and obedient servants, under the sup- 
portation of your Majesty, suppose to be not only to the 
diminution and derogation of your imperial jurisdiction and 
prerogative royal, but also to the great prejudice, inquietation, 
and damage of your said subjects." 

The petition then enumerates many other grievances to 
which the petitioners are exposed, and the Commons conclude 
with an humble petition that his Grace, as the only head, 
sovereign lord, and protector, of both the said parties (botk 
the clergy and the laity), in whom and by whom the only and 
sde redress, reformation, and remedy herein absolutely resteth 
(of your goodness to ccmsent). 

This petition was submitted to the clergy, and an answer 
to it demanded. As might be expected, the clei^ deny the 
several imputations, and assert that if there be ill-will, it is 
not the fault of the clergy : that if there be disagreement 
between the laws made by the clergy and, those made by the 
secular authority, the fault must be in the latter ; and they 
pray that his Ghrace will temper his laws accordingly. They 
then complain of the growth of heresy, they protest against 
the curtailment of their jurisdiction, and they conclude^ '^ we 
entreat your Grace of your accustomed goodness to us your 
Bedemen to continue our chief protector, defender, and 
aider in and for the execution of our office and duty, specially 
touching repression of heresy, reformation of sin, and due 
behaviour and order of all your Grace's subjects, spiritual and 
temporal; which (no doubt thereof) shall be much to the 
pleasure of God, great comfort to men's souls, quietness and 
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unity of all your realm ; and, as ire think, most principally 
to the great comfort of your Grace's Majesty. Which we 
beseech lowly upon our knees, so entirely as we can, to be the 
author of unity, charity, and concord as above, for whose 
preservation we do and shall continually pray to Almighty 
God long to reign and prosper in most honourable estate to 
his pleasure." 

This was the bishop's defence. If the canons which Con- 
vocation might think good to enact were not consistent with 
the laws of this realm, his Majesty was desired to produce 

Convocation mot in 1529, and was continued by various 
prorogations until the Act of Submission -of the clergy was 
passed. In January, 1530, it was resumed. The clergy 
were then pronounced under the penalties of a praemunire 
with Wolsey, he for acting as legate^ and they for submitting 
to his authority. The province of Canterbury was amerced 
in the penalty of £100,000, and the province of York in the 
sum of £18,000. The parties had been prosecuted for a 
breach of the laws ; the Acts, 35, Edward I. ; 25, Edward 
III., S. 4; S. 5., cap. 22; 27, Edward HI, S. 1; 13, Richard 
II., S. 2., cap. 2 ; 16, Richard II, cap. 5. ; 9, Henry IV, 
cap. 8, pronounce illegal all presentations by the pope to any 
office or dignity in the Anglican Church, under the penalty 
of a praemunire ; the provisions of these acts extend not only 
to the persons themselves who accept office under such con- 
ditions, but comprehend equally whoever acknowledges their 
authority, their executors, procurators, fautors, maintainers, 
and receivers. 

Convocation was occupied in passing a subsidy bill for levy- 
uig the ransom ; they strove to have the penalty diminished, 
and to be excused acknowledging the supremacy of the 
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sovereign. But Henry was firm. He said their answer must 
be " yes or no." The clergy yielded. 

In a state paper of that time are the following words : — 
^^ Shrink to the clergy ! shrink to the clergy, and they are 
lions; lay their faults roundly and charitably before them, 
and they be as sheep, and will lightly be reformed, for their 
consciences will not suffer them to resist." 

In 1581-2, Convocation issued a Commission to exhume 
and bum the body of a Mr. Tracy, of Gloucestershire, 
because he had omitted to leave money for masses : the act 
was completed before Henry could interfere. Convocation 
then proceeded to discuss the possibility of burning the living 
Latimer, but they were stopped. The legislative power of 
Convocation, and the tyrannical power of prosecuting for 
heresy, were under consideration. 

In 1562, Convocation again attempted to re-assert their 
claims as resting on Divine authority, and declined to 
acknowledge the right of any secular power to restrain or 
meddle with them. They laboured to protect their dignity, 
and addressed an answer to the King, in which they set 
forth the claims and privileges of the clergy, and at the same 
time protested against the freedom and independence which 
the laity had assumed. They ofiered, ^^ in consideration of 
the virtues and learning of his Majesty, to acknowledge the 
royal supremacy." But the reference to the virtues of the 
monarch was supposed to provide a loop-hole by which to 
limit their subjection to the life of the reigning Sovereign : 

» 

those words were therefore objected to, and removed. The 
Statute of 23 Henry YIIL, c. 20, was passed; a mixed 
Commission was appointed to revise the Canon Law; and 
the clergy were reduced for ever into their fit position of 
subjects. 
On the 9di of June, 1586, Convocation met in St. Paul's, 
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aad Latimer preached. The subject was the reformation of 
the Church ; and that plain-speaking preacher set forth, in 
his powerful and impressiye manner, the many errcMrs which 
had crept into the Church, and he illustrated the beautiful 
character of the Christian religion as taught by and in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

At that time there were two parties face to face, and the 
King had either to make his choice between them, or, witb 
Oromwell's help, to coerce them both into moderati<xi. The 
King might have left opinion to correct opinion, and truth to 
win its OTO victory. But this remedy for controrerBy was 
impossible ; it would have been rejected equally by the 
goYomors and the governed. And is not such eyer the case ? 
K a Government would have a hold upon the affections of the 
people, it must maintain the laws. If the laws are suffered 
to fall into abeyance, and the people are left to settle iheir 
own differences and disputes as they can, it may not un- 
reasonably be asked, Of what use is a governing power? 
Deep in the hearts of all Englishmen lies the conviction that 
it is the duty of the ma^strate to maintain truth as well as 
to execute justice. So close the religious convictions of men 
lie to their hearts and passions, that if opinion be left al(Hie 
in their own hands, the battle of beliefs will be settled with 
sharper weapons than argument. 

On receiving the list of grievances, the King drew up with 
his own hand, and submitted to the two Houses of Convoca- 
tion, a body of articles of deep moment, as the first autho- 
ritative statement of doctrine in the Anglican Church. 

The articles were debated in Convocation, and passed, 
because it was the King's will ; and Convocation decreed that 
the Pope had no power to call general councils. 

In July, 1540, a Committee of Religion was constituted, 
composed of the Archbishc^s, Bishops, and other learned 
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Doctors of Diyinity ; and an Act, whidi pasei^ three readmgs 
in the House of Lords in a single day, conferred on this body 
the power to declare absolutely, under the King's sanction, 
the judgment of the English Church on all questions of 
theology which might be raised either at home or on the 
Continent, and to compel submission to their decrees under 
paiDS and peaaJties, limited only by the common law, and 
by the restrictions attached to the Act of Proclamations, 
32 H«iry VIH., cap. 26. 

In 1547,— Edward VI., — ^whilst Parliament was engaged 
with the Minority Act, Convocation had assembled as usual. 
The clergy were disconcerted to find that, slight as had been 
the respect with which they had been treated in the late 
reign, they were treated with less in the present. They 
complained that questions, not only of Church policy, but 
of doctrine, were discussed and disposed of by the laity 
without so much as the form of consulting those to whom, 
until these late timee^ they had excliffiiyely belonged ; whibt 
the submission of the clergy to Henry YIII. precluded them 
^-^-fromjiolding diecueswns in Aeir own houses without license 
^ from tK^ Crown. Discontented with the shadowy yitafity 

whidi r^n^ned to them, they petitioned^ Cranmer, first 
briefly, then\at elaborate length, that statutes concerning 
matters of religion and ecclesiastical ordinances might not 
pass without their consent; and finding their complamts 
treated with indifference, or anticipating the neglect of 
them, they petitioned that they might be ^^ associated with 
the Commons in the nether House of Parliament." 

In the days of their power they had divided themselves 
from Parliament, claiming a right to assemble and to legislate 
separately at their pleasure : their request was consequently 
' refused. 

In 1548, the first English Prayer Book was prepared by 
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the archbishop, and received the consent of the Lords and 
Commons. ~ 

In 1552, the Yicar of Stepney had disturbed the preacher 
by causing the bells to be rung when they were at sermon. 
He was taken before the archbishop, ^^ who was full of lenity; " 
a little he rebuked him, and bid him do no more so. The 
Puritan's zeal was kindled ; Underbill said, ^' My Lord, me- 
thinks you are too gentle unto so stout a Papist." " We 
have no law to punish them," said the archbishop. ^^No law, 
my Lord? " the Gospeller exclaimed; ^^ if I had your authority, 
I would be so bold to unvicar him, or minister some sharp 
punishment to him. If ever it comes to their turn, they will 
show you no such favour." As was proved to the cost of many 
in the following reign. 

The articles published in 1551 — 1552, were submitted to 
Convocation, by whom they were ratified and confirmed ; but 
those articles were not drawn up in Convocation, they were 
framed by Cranmer, and submitted to t^at body : they were 
not even debated in Convocation, but they were sanctioned 
and subscribed by both Houses, and then published by the 
King's authorily. (Latchfoid, Strype). This Convocation 
appears to have assembled in 1548 ; it was prorogued to 
1549, then to 1550, and continued to 1551 and 1552. But 
it does not appear to have done anything except giving their 
sanction to that which was placed before them. 

1553. — With Queen Mary, who was a Papist, all was 
changed. The teaching and ceremonial of the Church of 
Rome were again introduced, and the observance of them 
enjoined. 

'Convocation, which had before Edward's death been sum- 
moned to meet in September, assembled in October; but, 
Strype says, ^^ Was so packed, or so compliant, that six only 
of the whole House, meaning the Lower House, owned King 
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Edward's Reformation." Convocation had been sammoned 
in order that the question relative to the state of the Church 
might be discussed before any measure should be submitted to 
Parliament ; and it is observable, that in the writ the Queen 
retained the title of the Supreme Head of the Church of 
England. It is evident that Convocation was a mere shadow; 
for after discussing the question of the Sacraments for six 
days, amidst great confusion the ceremony was ended by 
Weston saying, '^ It is -not the Queen's pleasure that we 
should spend any longer time in these debates ; and ye are 
well enough already, for ye have the word, and we have the 
sword." A second Convocation was summoned by the Queen 
to meet at Oxford, to have another disputation; but this soon 
terminated ; this was in April, 1554. In the same year the 
Queen summoned a third Convocation, and the ceremony of 
reconciliation to the See of Rome was performed with great 
pomp. The Lower House presented a petition to the Upper, 
that Cranmer's book on the Sacraments, the English Bible, 
the English Ordinal, and all suspicious books, should be 
destroyed. (These were, we may suppose, the yravamina of 
which they complained). 

The next Convocation, the fourth in this reign assembled 
on the 22nd of October, 1555, little business was done— as 
Pole's legatine Synod of the whole kingdom was summoned to 
meet in December. 

Pole deemed it necessary to procure a warrant from the 
Queen before he summoned his Synod. The clergy were 
fearful of a praemunire, or the Cardinal would not have 
solicited i>ermission to hold a coimcil, which the Papal legates 
had always summoned by their own authority. This Synod 
was continued by several prorogations until 1557. It was the 
last legatine Synod held in England. 

In 1558, another Parliament and Convocation were as- 
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&embled ; the latter granted a subsidy, and treated of yarions 
matters of discipline proposed to be submitted to the Cardinal 
Convocation was dissolved by the death of the Queen in 
November, 1668. 

1669. — Upon the accession of Elizabeth^ the Beformed 
Church was again re-established. With a view to the settle- 
ment of the many questions which were likely to arise, that 
Sovereign appointed ^a court to be called the High Commission 
Court ; but, lest the clergy, who were much discontented at the 
change in religion, should in Convocation set out orders in 
opposition to what the Queen was about to to do, she sent and 
required them under the pains of a prsemunire to make no 
canons ; and she appointed a public meeting of Papists and 
Protestants, nine of a side, to meet in Westminster Abbey, 
to discuss certain points of doctrine ; the conference, however, 
came to nothing. The Book of Common Prayer, was then 
revised and appointed, and the Act of Uniformity passed. 

When Parliament assembled, the bishops recommended the 
Lower House of Convocation to pray the Queeu that no new 
burthens might be laid on the clergy in that Parliament, (the 
former subsidy had not been paid). The Lower House pre- 
sented, and prayed the bishops to be their leader in laying 
before her Majesty the five articles in reference to religion 
which they had drawn up : the articles were received, and in 
next session Bonner informed the prolocutor that he had 
delivered the papers to the Lord-keeper. After some delay, 
Bonner informed the Lower House '^ That all their articles, 
except that which set forth, that the authority of treating and 
defining in matters of the faith, of the sacraments, and of 
Ecclesiastical discipline belonged to the pastors of the Church, 
and not to the laity," were approved by the two Universities. 
After this, came only perpetual prorogations from day to day, 
without any business done, till the 9th of May, on which day 
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the Conyocation was dissolved ; this was the last and feeble 
struggle that the Popish clergy made in Convocation. 

1662. — Convocation met on the 13th of January. Parker 
told them they had now in their hands an opportunity of 
reforming all things in the Church — the Queen did earnestly 
desire it, and so did many of the nobility. On the 16th, 
Parker exhorted them to consider against the next session 
what thmgs wanted a reformation. On the 19th, the prolo- 
cutor said they had before them some sheets of matters to be 
offered for a reformation, which were then referred to be con- 
sidered by a committee. He also said that the articles set 
forth in a Synod at London in King Edward's time, were 
likewise before a committee to be considered, and, if need was 
corrected by them. Do not these remarks justify the 
inference that the Lower House presented gravamina for the 
consideration of the Upper House? 

On the 20th, the archbishop and bishops were, for the 
space of three hours, consulting secretly about those articles. 
On the 22nd, they were again for three hours considering the 
same matter. On the 25th, they were two hours ; and on 
the 27th, they were for three hours more upon the same 
matter. And on the 29th of January, all the Upper House 
agreed unanimously in settling the articles of religion, and 
they subscribed them." Burnet 2, 828. 

These articles were then sent to the Lower House, and 
signed by many. 

Convocation continued to sit, and to discuss various questions 
of dress, ceremonial, &c. But there was great division among 
the people about dresses and ceremonials, and many left their 
churches in January 1564-5. The Queen was very angry, and 
wrote to the archbishop (not without some acrimony of style) , 
on these diversities, and requiring him, with the assistance of 
other bishops, commissioned by her for causes Ecclesiastical, 
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to give strict orders that all diversities and yarieties, both 
among the clergy and people, might be 'reformed and repressed ; 
and that all should be brought to one manner of uniformity 
throughout the whole kingdom, that so the people might 
quietly honour and serve God* 

Lathbury says, ^^ during several years, Convocation merely 
met and was prorogued." 

In 1566, they granted subsidies. In 1571, when they met, 
the sermon was preached by Whitgift, and at the third session 
it was observed the bishop of Gloucester had not appeared. 
After due summons, sentence of excommunication was pro- 
nounced against him by the archbishop. It was strongly 
suspected he was inclined to Popery, or was unwilling to sub- 
scribe the articles. The bishop afterwards submitted, and 
the sentence was removed. 

In the next couvocation, various prorogations took place 
till the year 1575. A book of articles was framed and sub- 
scribed by both houses. 

Convocation was prorogued &om time to time until the 
year 1580. Some trifling matters are said to have been dis- 
cussed^ but nothing done. 

In 1584 convocation again assembled ; York only granted 
a subsidy. In Canterbury a clergyman was summoned for 
saying, " The Old and New Testaments were fables^" He 
acknowledged his error, and for penance ^^ was to attend at 
St. Paul's Cross, and stand before the preacher with a faggot 
on his shoulder." They also transacted some business rela- 
tive to church discipline : the articles appear to have been 
received by convocation, and confirmed by the queen. Com- 
plaints of the negligence of the clergy were also presented. 

In 1586 the convocation of York met, and made some 
orders in respect of paying the proctors, &c. The bishops 
with a benevolence asked for license to treat of canons. 
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In 1587, Convocation does not appear to have done any- 
thing. 

But in 1588, they met in November, and were prorogued 
until February, when they granted a large subsidy to enable 
the Grown to repel the invasion. 

In 1592, the Convocation of Canterbury met, but it does 
not appear that they did any business. 

In 1597, the Convocation met in London ; some discussion 
respecting the election of proctors took place, and a premoni- 
tion was sent by the archbishop, Whitgift, in consequence : 
some other Church matters were also discussed* 

The last Convocation in Queen Elizabeth's reign, met in 
1601. A subsidy was granted, and the bishops were ex- 
horted to be diligent. 

In 1604, James I. summoned his first convocation. Little 
was done beyond the consideration of the canons, which had 
been prepared before they were submitted for the sanction of 
convocation. The writs which authorised convocation to 
entertain the subject are dated April 12th and June 25th in 
that year, and expressly " gave them fuU^ free, and lawful 
liberty J license, power, and authority to confer^ treat, debate, 
consider, consult, and agree of and upon such canons, orders^ 
ordinances, and constitutions, as tiiey should think necessary^ 
fit, and convenient for the honour and service of Almighlj 
God, and quiet of the Church; and when they had prepared 
these canons, &;c., to the end and purpose by us limited and 
prescribed unto them, and have thereupon offered and pre- 
sented the same unto us, most humbly desiring us to give our 
Boyal assent unto the said canons, &c., according to the 
form of the statute made in that behalf in the 25tii year of 
King Henry YIII., and &e Boyal assent so given is attached 
to the canons, &c." 

The next convocation was summoned to meet on the. 5th of 
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Norember^ 1605 ; but in consequence of the discovery of the 
Gunpowder Treason^ it did not assemble until the 9tL The 
convocation of the province of York complained that they 
had not been consulted upon the question of the canons^ and 
stated that the proceedings of the convocation of Oanterbury 
did not bind the province of York. A regular licence was 
therefore granted to the York convocation, to consider and 
give their assent to the canons, which were at the same time 
sent down to them. 

In 1614 another convocation assembled : the only question 
apparently entertained was a charge of blasphemy against an 
individual, who was discharged on his recantation. 

The next meeting was in 1620 ; York granted a subsidy. 
It was dissolved in 1621. . 

In 1623, James's last parliament and convocation met in 
February. A subsidy was granted ; aud, after various pro- 
rogations, it was dissolved by the death of the kmg in 1625. 
A singular charge against the clergy was made in this con- 
vocation. The College of Physicians complained that some 
of the clergy exercised the practice of physic. Bedress was 
promised. 

Upon the accession of Charles I., convocaticm assembled 
in 1625, and again in 1626 ; but did no business except di|Eh 
cussing the merits of a sermon which had been preached by 
Pr. Groodall, Bishop of Gloucester. Convocation was dis- 
solved in June of that yeaj% 

Convocation again assembled in 1627. It did nothing; 
was dissolved in 162d ; and was not again assembled till 1640, 
during which interval parliament likewise was not assembled. 

Kennet, speaking of the convocation which was dissolved 
in 1628, says, ^^But the principle and practice was then 
fixed, that a convocation began no debates on religion without 
instructions from the bishops, and Ucence from the king.'' 
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We now open the eventful year 1640. 

Parliament met on the 18th of April, and ConTooation on 
the following day. On the 17th, the Arebbishop preaehed a 
sermon well-nigh three-qnarters of an honr long, duriBg 
wbich he produced the king's letter, anthorizing the convoca- 
tion to proceed to treat of canons and constitutions. As 
usual, the Act of Submission was recited in the docmnBit. 
It gave power to the archbishop, the bishops, &c., Ac*, in 
Gonvocation assembled, during the present parlisjnent to pro- 
pose, confer, and treaty upon exposition or alteration of any 
canon or canons now in force ; and of and upon such other 
canon or canons, orders, ordinances, and constitutions, as 
they riiaU think necessary. And further to debate, treat, 
e^isider, consult, and agree of and upon such other points, 
matters^ causes, and things as tee from idme to time shail^ 
under our sign manualf or prv&y seal, deliver^ or cauee to be 
delivered, unto the said Lord Archhiihop of Canterbury, pre^ 
sident, &c» The letters patent farther required, that whatever 
mi^t be concluded should be submitted for the approbation 
of the sovereign. 

The house thai adjourned to the 22nd of April. On that 
day they accordingly met, and the archbishop pressed upcm 
ihe convocation the state of His Majesty's aflfairs ; and both 
houses agreed to grant six subsidies. They again assembled 
on the 24th, and a form of prayer for God's blessing on the 
parliament was presented and approved. They continued to 
discuss canons, &c. 

On tihe 6th of May, whilst the canons just mentioned were 
under consideration, the parliament was suddenly dissolved ; 
yet convocation continued to meet and to transact business. 
The permission to discuss canons, &c., was by the king's writ 
limited to the duration of parliament ; a question tiierefore 
naturally arose, whether the continued assembling and acting 

n 2 
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of convocation was legal. The case was referred; and certain 
legal advisers, ignoring the period limited in the writ, did not 
hesitate to give an opinion, that ^^ as the convocation had 
been called by writ nnder the Great Seal, it does continue 
until it be dissolved by writ or commission under the Great 
Seal, notwithstanding parliament be dissolved." Such opinion 
did not, however, satisfy ; therefore on the 12th of May a 
new writ was issued, to continue their session during pleasure. 

But what was that writ ? Was it a writ to enable convo* 
cation to discuss certain questions during pleasure? Convo- 
cation was not in existence; its life had ceased with that of the 
parliament. Was it a writ to assemble a new national synod? 
If so, it should have assembled in one locality — ^the two pro- 
vinces in one assembled synod. If such was the object of the 
new writ, the synod should have been assembled under the 
Act, 25, Henry YIIL, c. 19, and the parties to compose it 
diould have been named in the writ. 

The whole proceeding was irregular. It was an attempt 
to rule the country by the united authority of the Crown, 
and of the Ecclesiastical power, independent of Pariiament. 
The Parliament, which had not been summoned for twelve 
years, had just met, and after sitting for twenty-two days, 
had been abruptly dissolved — and Convocation, the Church 
Synod, which had been indebted to the assembling of Parlia- 
ment for its existence, had been continued in session for the 
purposes of granting supplies to the Crown,and passing canons 
inconsistent with the constitution of the country, and with the 
laws of the land. It is not necessary to detail the mischievous 
characters of many of those canons ; of their legality it is 
only necessary to say, if the Convocation, qr Synod, was not 
legally assembled, their acts cannot be possessed of legal 
authority. The Parliament, which was soon after assembled, 
declared their opinion of them; and the act 18th Charles II. 
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a 12, by expressly declining to re(K)gnize or sa2ioti(m 
ally declared ihem to be without authority. Beferring to this 
subject, Dr. Eennett says, ^^ It is very certain the gentlemen 
who had been members of the dissolved Parliament, were 
highly offended that the Convocation should be so civilly 
retaimdy when ihey thx)ught themselves somewhat rudely dis- 
charged. The offence arose at first not from a suspicion of 
the illegality^ but from a sense of the indignity put upon 
them. And they were afterwards more incensed at the 
clergy's subsequent proceedings than they were at their con- 
tinued sessions, when they saw them give taxes without con- 
sent or confirmation of Parliament, and make canons with 
design (as they thought) upon the liberties of the subject. 
So it was not their sitting but their aetingy that was so 
immediately condemned as arbitrary and illegal. Wherefore 
in the debates upon this matter of the House of Commons, 
Die Mereur. Decemb. IG^A, 1640. They resolved 1st That 
the canons and constitutions did contain in them many matters 
contrary to the King's prerogative^ to the Jimdamental laws 
and statutes of this realm, to the rights of Parliament j to the 
"property and liberties of the eubject, ^c. 2nd. That the 
several grants of the benevolence or contribution were contrary 
to the latvSf and ought not to bind the clergy.^* 

The excitement of the people may be judged of by the fact, 
that it was necessary to have the military out to guard the 
members of Convocation when assembled. We are told, ''the 
King being weary of supporting the guard which attended the 
Convocation, sent so many messages to hasten the conclusion, 
that in the haste the alteration of the et-^etera oath in the 
sixth canon was forgotten. 

A new Parliament assembled, and a new Convocation met 
on the 8rd of the following November ; it continued to meet 
till Febroaiy, when it altogether ceased to assemble. 
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An attempt waa made in the Lower Honse to eoademn the 
obDOxioiui canons ; but it was ineffectual. 

Those who are willing to ^rtennate^ if they do not approve 
the character of Archbiflhop Laud, point to the oath in the 
sixth canon, which binds the subscriber to it, *^Not to subject 
the Church of England to the usurpations and superstitiooB of 
the See of Borne," and to liie oiqniries which were made 
after books and other publications, calculated to lead &e 
people to that Church. 

It is well known that, at the period in question, this 
eountry was OTerrun by the emmissaries of Borne; her 
teachers, her confbasors^ aud other agoicifis, were secretly 
labouring to l»ing back the peq>le into communion witli the 
Church of Borne. One great object was, that the ohuiches 
should be so arranged, and the services so perfonned, that the 
Popish Priest might have no difficulty in taking his place at 
the altar should tiie opportunity for his doing so arise. Laud 
might make protestations, but his conduct in reqaeot of 
public worship was precisely that which £be Jesuit was labour-* 
ing to introduce ; a momentary glanoe at the description of 
his diapel can leave no room for doubt upon that point, and 
his efforts 'to inculcate Popish forms, Popish ceremonies, and 
Popish observances, are certaioly calculated to fix upon his 
character the stigma of being unfaithful to ^e Church of 
this realm. It may be difficult to penetrate the secret motives 
by whidi a vmx may be influenced; but it is not unreasonable 
to draw conclusions £rom the conduct whioh ha pursues, and 
those conclusions in the case of Archbishop Laiid do not say 
much for his integrity. 

A movement, very similar to that which Laud patronised, 
10, at this titoe, disturbing our jGhurcb, The Papist is active, 
imd a Papistical spirit is degrading and begulUog many of 
our clergy from the path of duty. The parties do not hm- 
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tate to denoonoe the Church of Borne, yet liiey ore waUdng 
iaher ways, and preparing our churches 00 that tihe Popish 
Priest may, without difficulty, so &r as arrangemait 18 
requisife, take his place in many of them« 

The word of aocusatioQ, the finger of contempt, are already 
levelled against the traitors ; an offended and insulted people 
are swelling with discontent at being deprived of their nsual 
and lawful means of performing tilieir public woi^ship. 

It has been said, Que^ jmizabeth, when she snooeeded to 
the throne upon the death of Queen Mary, was inclined to a 
greater display in church ceremonial, and it has heesa ascribed 
to a desire of conciliating the two parties into which the 
church was at that time divided; perhaps it would be more* 
correct to say to ocmciliate that party whose Icmgings, whose 
aspirations were towards the ceremonial of the Church of 
Bome. At the same time she was not willing to offend the 
honest churchman, who upheld the true principles of the 
Reformed Protestant Church of this country, to which she 
was herself decidedly attached. She, however, soon found that 
such desire was vain. Cerem(Hiial and display are essential ; 
they 'are, if I may so say, the soul, tiie very life-blood of 
the High-Churchman, or amateur of Bomish tenets ; and they 
are, in an equal degree, obnoxious to, nay incompatible with 
that pure spiritual service, without whidi the Beformed Rro* 
testont Church of this country will cease to possess vitality ; 
the two parties cannot posribly coalesce. They cannot officiate 
together; they cannot co-exist in the same establishment; 
they may profess the same ultimate view, namely the promo- 
ticxi of the eternal welfare of man, but their courses are so 
wide asunder, that they cannot walk hand in hand. We may 
say, " God speed ;" but your ways are not my ways, your 
creed is not my creed. To attempt to walk together would 
be to embroil each party in continual disputation, and so 
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doing, to divert attention from that point which eacli is labour^ 
Ing to attain. Such an attempt wonld not only disturb the 
religious mind and embarrass the duties of each, but it would 
lead to a disruption of all those ties which should bind in one 
bond the members of our political commonwealth. It would 
uproot the constitution of the country^ of which our Reformed 
Protestant Church is a component part, and of which the 
Sovereign of this realm engages in a most solemn manner to 
be the protector. If we look to our loyal compatriots, to 
those honest and devoted members of our community, faithful 
and zealous subjects, bound by honour and inclination to 
defend our beloved sovereign, we find every impulse of the 
open and generous breast urgmg them forward in the dis- 
charge of their appointed duly, to uphold their sovereign ; 
but then, it is to uphold, to support, to maintain, and to 
strengthen her in the performance of engagements into which 
she has entered, namely to defend the Constitution of the 
country as by law established in the Church and State ; such 
Church being the Reformed Protestant Church of this nation, 
of which she is the honoured head, and jiot the least in. 
terested member. 

Upon the Restoraticm, Parliament assanbled, and Convoca- 
tion was summoned. A dispute arose in respect of the prayers 
to be used in Parliament. Parliameut proposed a national 
synod upon Church questions, but it was objected to : and 
after the attempt to reform the liturgy at the Savoy confer* 
ence had failed, it was agreed that the king should be desired 
to convene a select number of divines upon the subject. Heylin, 
the friend of the late Archbishop Laud, is supposed to have 
hastened the domg so, because the ministers who had deserted 
their cures during the rebellion, were hastening to return, and 
might be expected to prove not inapt scholars in the work of 
reformation. On the 8th of May, Convocation was opened in 
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St. Paul's ; the members then proceeded to the Chapterhouse, 
where the king's writ was read, and also the archbishop's 
commission to the Bishop of London. On the 16th May, 
the upper house began to deliberate respectmg forms of 
prayer for the 29th May, and SOth of January, the drawing 
up of which was entrusted to two committees, each consisting 
of four bishops and eight clergymen. On the 18th of May 
the Bishop of Ely brought up the form of prayer and thanks- 
giving for the king's birth and return. The Bishop of London 
recommended that a form for the baptism of adults should be 
prepared. This was said to be necessary, because during the 
precedmg twenty years so many had not been baptised 
[? regularly]. On the 22nd May, the form of prayer for the 
king's restoration was presented to the Upper House of Con- 
Tocation, and an order in council issued for printing and using 
it. It was read in the churches on the 29th of the same 
month. 

Heylin, who had been chaplain to Archbishop Laud, and 
who was the friend of Dr. Cosin, the Bishop of Durham, was 
restored to all his preferments. 

On the 81st of May the form for adult baptism was 
approved by the Upper House. 

It was ordered by his Majesty in council that a commission 
should be prepared to authorize the Convocation to consult 
upon matters relative to the settlement of the Church ; but 
special care was taken that the following clause or proviso 
should not be inserted : — ^^ Provided always that the said 
canons, orders, ordinances, constitutions, matters, things, or 
any of them so to be considered, consulted, and agreed upon 
as aforesaid, be not contrary or repugnant to the Liturgy 
established, or to the Rubric in it, or the nine and thirty 
Articles, or any doctrine, order, or ceremonial of the Church 
of England already established." The reason for this 
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omission is obvious. They were to prooeed to revise the 
Book of G(Hzimon Prayer, c(»i8equently the restraining dause 
was omitted. (Lathbnry.) On the 7th of Jane four bishops 
and eight members of the Lower House were appointed to 
prepare a form of prayer for a fast ; and at the same time 
the royal commission authorizing Convocation to settle the 
afiairs of the Church was exhibited in the Upper House of 
Convocation. The Lower House was summoned to the 
Upper, and were directed to proceed in the business of the 
commission, i.e.9 to revise the Prayer Book. However, on 
the 19th of June it was discovered that the proceedings were 
defective : a new commission . had therefore been issued by 
the King, by virtue of which a committee of twelve bishops 
and twenty-four clergymen were appointed to examine the 
canons already made. At this time it was discovered diat it 
would be desirable that the Convocation of the province of 
York should take a part in the proceedings ; the necessary 
authority was therefore issued, and a deputation from that 
province came to London for the purpose of expediting the 
work in hand. 

On the 81st of July a benevolence was granted to his 
Majesty, and the House was adjourned. It again met on 
the 21st of November, and the King's Letter for a review of 
the Prayer Book was read, and a committee, consisting of 
the Bishops of Durham, Ely, Oxford, Bochester, Samm, 
Worcester, Lincoln, and Gloucester, was appointed by the 
Upper House, and directed to proceed daily (Sundays ex^ 
cepted) in their work. 

Li prosecuting this work the parties are supposed to have 
been greatly assisted by the learned labours of several indi* 
viduals, particularly by the MS. notes supposed to have been 
made by Bishop Overall in an interleaved copy of a Prayer 
Book; secondly, by notes in anoth^ Prayer Book collected 
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by Bishop Goiins; and, duidly, by MS. notes in Bishop 
Cosins' own handwriting, and by Bishop Andrews. On the 
27th November the prolocutor returned the first purt of the 
book to the bishops amended. On the 19th of December the 
work of revision was completed, and on the 20ih the book 
was subscribed by the members of both Houses. 

For much of the preceding detail I am indebted to Mr. 
Lathbury's work on Convocation. 

It is painful to observe the slovenly, careless manner in 
which a work of so much importance was carried out. First, 
we have noticed errors in the Boval Commission; then an 
after-tiiought points out the necessity of uniting the Convo- 
cation of York in the undertaking. Again, we learn thai 
the Rubric at the end of the oBSce for the baptism of infants 
underwent a most imp<nrtant change, after it had left Con- 
vocation. ^^ Archbishop T^^iison told me (Kennefs Register, 
643) by his bedside, on Monday, February 12, 1710, that 
die Convocation book intended to be the copy ^nfirmed by 
the Act of Uniformity, had a r€uh blunder in the Rubric 
after baptism, which should have run, ^ It is certain by Ood's 
word that childr^ which are baptized, dying before they 
commit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved;' but the words 
fchieh are baptized^ were left out, till Sir Cyril Wyche com- 
ing to see the Lord Chancellor Hyde, found the book brought 
home by his lordship, lying in his parlour window, even after 
it had passed the two Houses, and happening to cast his eye 
upon that place, told the Lord Chancellor of that gross 
omission, who supplied it with his own hand." Did his 
lordship correct an accidental «rror? or did he introduce 
words which gave a totally different character to the Rubric 
in question ? The word of God will certainly support the 
meaning of the original form. 

In another place we are told the omissicm was discovered 
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by the House of Commons, and that a conferenee witib the 
L<»:ds was in consequence held, when three of the bishops 
said it was a fault of the scribe's, and that they had authority 
firom Convocation to correct it. 

This statement is strangely at variance with a remark of 
Bishop Burnet, who says many members of the House of 
Commons wished the Prayer Book to be attached to the Act 
of Uniformity without having it read ; and that at last it was 
merely ordered that the Book of Common Prayer and Ordi- 
nation only should be read ; therefore the office of baptism 
could not have been brought under the notice of the House. 
Indeed it has been asserted that the book which was at first 
attached to the Act of Uniformity was not the revised Prayer 
Book, but the version which was sanctioned in 1604. I had 
before heard that the Prayer Book had been detached from 
the engrossed copy of the Act of Uniformity, but was little 
prepared for the information that the book which had been 
attached to it, was not the one to which it was not intended 
to give the sanction of that Act. 

But to return to the Eubric at the end of the office for the 
baptism of infants. It may very reasonably be questioned if 
it was the intention of those Ttho prepared that Rubric, that 
the words whid^ are baptized^ should be a part of it ; and for 
this reason : — 

The Rubric under consideration was a new Rubric intro- 
duced in 1662; and at the same time the Rubric in the 
order for the burial of the dead, which forbids that service 
to be read over any who have not been baptized, was also 
introduced. It is therefore possible, nay, very probable, 
that the Rubric in the service for baptism was expressly in- 
troduced as ^^comfortable words'' to those who may be 
deprived of their little ones before they commit actual sin, 
and before, from whatever oause it may have arisen, they 
have received the sacrament of baptism. 
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The Rubric which directs when the bread and wine Bhall 
be placed upon the Lord's table, was also a new Rubric^ in- 
troduced in 1662. When that Rubric was proposed, it 
contained the words to offer up; and the present Bishop of 
Exeter has said, the object was to make a solemn oblation of 
the bread and wine before they are placed upon the altar. 
The Rubric in question was objected to ; and, as it appears 
in the Prayer Book without the words to offer up, it has 
been concluded that the Rubric, those words being omitted, 
was approred. After what has more receiitly been revealed, 
it is more than probable that the Rubric altogether was re- 
jected, but afterwards surreptitiously introduced. 

The word *^ oblations'' was upon the same occasion intro- 
duced into the prayer, and into the marginal Rubric to the 
^^ Prayer for the whole state of Ghrisf s Church," in the 
office of the Holy Communion. Was that word also surrep- 
titiously interpolated ? These were the acts of the Laudian 
party ; they do not appear to have been recognized by the 
Church ; very few, if any, clergymen paid attention to them. 
But they afford a handle of which the disturbers of our 
Church, since the resuscitation of the Laudian heresy, avail 
themselves, for the purpose of parading their unscriptural 
doctrine and soul-endangering delusions. 

We are told Sancroft was engaged on the Rubrics, and 
every change which was made is favourable to high cere- 
monial, and unfSsivourable to that simple truthful service which 
is most conformable to the doctrine which our blessed Saviour 
placed before his disciples. 

I believe Sancroft was one of the non-juring clergymen — 
who withdrew fix>m the public service of the Church on the 
accession of William HL K that be the fiact, did he think 
his chance of Romanizing the Church was gone, or was he 
afraid of investigation and consequent exposure ? 
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Burnet says the authority for the changes which had 
been made was wholly derived from Convocation, who only 
consulted about them and made them* 

If that statement be correct, is Convocation a. body to which 
authority to deliberate, to legislate^ to judicate, and to execute 
in respect of Church affairs can be confided with due regard 
to the wellbeing of the Reformed Protestant religion and 
Reformed Protestajit Church of this realm ? 

The revised Prayer Book was submitted to and approved 
by the Privy Council. 

It was then sent by the King to the House of Lords, and 
thence to the House of Commons. 

The sui>erintending the printing the Prayer Book was en- 
trusted to men, most if not all of whom were attached to 
the Laudian party, to some of whom the alterations in the 
Rubrics had been previously confided. It would be very 
interesting (could it be ascertained) to know what was op^ly 
done in Convocation, and what was secretly and surreptitiously 
done elsewhere. 

The new Rubric in the Communion Service is the occasion 
of most of the difficulties which now harass and disturb our 
Church. It has given a plea for the Credence Table, — ^it 
affords excuse for calling the table an altar, and furnishes a 
plausible pretence for the ceremony which defaces the solemn 
service of the Holy Sacrament. These were the favourite 
peculiarities of the Laudian heresy; the Rubrics were 
made and altered by the favourers of that paxty, and they 
are now revived by the admirers and imitators of the same 
defamers of our purer faith. 

On the 8th of January, 1662, it was proposed in the 
tipper House of Convocation to take into consideration the 
canons of 1640, but the proposition was not attended to. It 
has been said, the framers of those canons were unable to 
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defend, and unirillmg to condenm their own acts. On the 
20th of May, Convocation was prorogued. The Convocation 
was sahaequently dissolved in 1678 ; but from 1662, to the 
last mentioned period, it does not appear to have done anj 
business; it probably met and was adjourned — ^it was no 
longer called upon to grant aids to the State. It was no 
longer requisite to foment dissension — the mischief was done; 
time alone was necessary to produce the fruit, and that came 
to perfection sooner than had been expected. A curious 
statement was made in 1661. It was said very few clergy^ 
men went over to the Church of Home during the preceding 
troubles. In a sermon preached by Mr. Turner, the preacher 
challenged any to produce five clergymen who had forsaken 
their church and gone over to the Church of Rome. If that 
were the case, how much less dangerous to pure religion must 
have been the conduct of the Presbyterians, than the seducing 
practices of the High Churchmen of the present day. A 
black list of the seceders from the truth may now be pro- 
duced, and a stiU longer list of men whose hearts and long- 
ings are Homewards, though their bodies still cling to the 
loaves and fishes of the Church of England. 

Upon the accession of James the Second, in 1685, Convocation 
assembled on the 20th of May, and the Lower House was 
desired to choose a prolocutor. It does not appear that the 
Convocation of York was assembled. 

It has been suggested, that ^^ James did not permit Convo- 
cation to transact business, since he knew his measures would 
have been censured by that body." It is more probable he 
was afraid lest their diseiusians might embarrass his move^ 
ments, than that they would intentionally impede them. 
There was, however, nothing for Convocation to transact ; they 
could not legally grant any benevolences or aids to the Crown; 
even had they voted such, they had no powar to levy them. 
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and the law oould not assist them. As respects James's views 
with reference to the church, Convocation and the Laudian 
party had, in 1662, done all they could in the alterations 
which they made in the Prayer Book to facilitate the object 
James had in view, and the clergy had been labouring to pre- 
pare the churches and the services for the introduction of the 
services of the Church of Rome. The suggestions of the 
Jesuit, Parsons^ (whose manuscript memorial was found in 
James's cabinet after his flight) had been followed out with a 
zeal which responded well to the Jesuit's recommendations. 
James thought the moment favourable, and was willing to 
hope the people would submit or might be constrained : but 
he was disappointed and foiled as his predecessor Charles the 
First had been. The people were not, nor is it likely they ever 
will be, disposed to yield up their birthright — discomfiture and 
confusion will most probably be the consequences of any 
attempt to induce them to do so. 

Convocation is certainly not open to the accusation of being 
too zealous in the defence of our Reformed Protestant religion 
and church. 

In his first speech to the council, James promised to sup- 
port the Church of England. In his speech to his first 
Parliament on the 22nd of May, 1685, he repeated the same 
words ; yet two days after his accession, he went publicly 
to Mass, and set forth that Charles II. died a Papist. It has 
been said a priest was introduced into the chamber of the 
dying monarch ; whether Charles was, or was not at the time 
sensible, is not certain. James promoted Popish officers in 
the army, and Mass was celebrated in the camp; Papists were 
admitted to the council, Romish Sishops were consecrated in 
the chapel at Saint James's, their works were printed by the 
King's printer, and it was forbidden to preach against Popery : 
yet James had not hesitated to promise that he would support 
the Church of England ! 
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If that Church is to be maintaiQed, it will be by the law ; 
the promises and professions of man cannot be relied on. The 
law most be clear and strong, and the regulations of the Church 
precise; and the observance of the one and of the other must 
been forced. License is the root of all our difiSiculties. Within 
the Church conformity must be observed. Without the 
Church, the considerate lenity of our laws permits man to 
worship as he will, so he do not offend the community by his 
conduct. 

After the accession of William III., Parliament petitioned 
that Convocation should be assembled, as being more suited 
to the consideration of Church questions than Parliament, 
and it was evident that some such questions would be brought 
forward. 

^^ We humbly pray that, according to the ancient practice 
and usage in this kindgom in time of Parliament, your 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to issue forth your writs as 
soon as conveniently may be, for calling a Convocation of the 
clergy, to be advised within ecclesiastical matters." 

In the Letters Patent, their Majesties, referring to the Act 
25 Henry YIII., say, ^^ Their Majesties do therefore, in order 
to their proceeding with safety to themselves, and pursuant 
to the true purpose and intent of that law, particulckrly declare 
upon what points they allowed them to consult, and under 
what conditions their Majesties gave them authority to do so, 
viz., that they should consider of any alterations which they 
thought proper to be made in the form, rites, and ceremonies 
of our Divine service ; that they should revise the book of 
canons, should consider what defects or abuses might be 
found in Ecclesiastical Courts; how the manners both of 
ministers and people might more effectually be reformed, and 
such provision be made that none hereafter should be ad- 
mitted into holy orders, but such as were duly qualified, 

B 
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bolh in dreir lives and learning, to be received into the 

To prepare the way, a Boyal Commission was issued, 
authorizing certain individuals therein named, viz., ten 
bishops and twenty divines (many of whose names, from the 
writings which they have left behind, form the brightest 
ornaments of our Ohurch), to meet and suggest alterations 
in the Liturgy and canons, and to consider matters con- 
nected with the Church. The Commission is dated Sep- 
tember, 1689. 

The Commissioners met in the Jerusalem Chamber ; but 
differences arose, and some of the bishops withdrew. The 
consideration of the subject was, however, continued, and a 
revised form of prayer was prepared, and by the royal autho- 
rity submitted for the consideration of Convocation* 

Convocation met on the 21st November, 1689 ; but the 
majority of the clergy disapproved of the alterations suggested, 
and determined to offer the strongest resistance to their intro- 
duction. The Lower House elected as their prolocutor a man 
decidedly opposed to the alterations. 

At the next meeting an objection wa£f taken that the Royal 
Conmiission was defective, not being under the great seal. 
That was true. — James, when he fled, had thrown the- great 
seal into the Thames, and a new one had not been made ; 
the objection was, however, taken captiously. 

On the 4th of December a new Commission, bearing date 
the 80th November, 1689, was communicated to Convocation, 
and at the same time the Earl of Nottingham delivered a 
message from the King, in which he expressed his assurance 
^^ that tiie Convocation would not be influenced by any repre- 
sentations which might have been made, to disappoint his 
good intentions, or deprive the Church of any benefit from 
their consultations/' A dispute arose, when debating the 
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addroflB in answer, upon the sentence, ihe Protetiant religion 
in generalj and the Churdh of England in particular ^ which 
was oltbuilely omitted. The following answer was returned : 
— ^^ My Lord, I take this address very kindly ficom the Con- 
vocation. You may depend upon it, that all I have promised 
and all that I can do for the service of the Ohnroh of Eng- 
land, I will do ; and I give you this new assurance, that I 
will improve all occasiims and opportunities for its service." 

GoQVocatioii was adjourned on the 13ih of December until 
ibid 24& of January, and soon after dissolved with the Par- 
liament. 

The result of such conduct was that the projected revision 
of the Prayer Book was for the time abandoned. 

Lathbury says, ^^ The Emg was advised, under these cir- 
cumstances, to dissolve ike assembly without permitting them 
to enter on the subjects proposed in the commission." 

The conduct of Oonvocation was certainly most unbe- 
coming and difflreputable ; it was undutiful towards their 
Sovereign, injurious to their own reputation, and calcohited 
to create in the mind of the people an un&vourable opinion 
of the instituticm to which they belonged. The members 
Were restless, discontented, and desirous to shake off all con- 
trol They were covetous of greater power, willing to establish 
themselves as an independent ecclesiastical assembly, with 
deliberative, legislative, judicial, and executive authority; 
fretting under legal restraint, they were stepping on the 
confines of rebellion, which their subsequent conduct made 
more evident. 

In 1700 Convocation was permitted to meet for business, 
but it was so under the influence of the different parties, that ^ 
though it only met on the 10th of February, the archbishop 
felt it necessary on the 25th of that month to send to the 
Lower House his schedule for proroguing it to the 8th of 

b2 
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May. Contrary to all rule, the Lower House refused obedi- 
ence to the authority of the president ; they continued in 
session, appointed a committee to consider the question of 
their separate and independent authority, and then prorogued 
themselves. On the 8th of May the archbishop reproved 
Aeir irregular conduct, and delivered to the prolocutor his 
schedule of prorogation to the 18th of May, but that officer 
refcised to communicate the schedule to the Lower House. 

On the 6th of June the Lower Honse was about to present 
something to the Upper House, but the archbishop told the 
prolocutor that he could not receive anything from the Lower 
House, until the irregularity was set right. Altercation con- 
tinued. On the 20th of June Convocation was prorogued to 
the 7th of August, then to the 18th of September, till it was 
ait length dissolved with the Parliament. 

At that time began the dispute between the two Houses as 
to the independent authority of the Lower House, to adjourn 
and prorogue itself, irrespective of the authority of the 
President and the Upper House. 

On the 31st December Convocation again assembled, and 
the disputes were renewed. On the 22nd of January the two 
Houses agreed to an address to the king, but a new subject of 
disagreement was introduced by the Lower House. On the 
12th of February the prolocutor was ill and withdrew ; he 
died on the 13th. 

On the 29th of February the archbishop dismissed the 
clergy. Li a moderate speech, in which he set before them 
the great scandal and offence of which they had been guilty, 
he told them he should prorogue them, and continue the pro- 
rogation until Parliament was dissolved. 

Luthbury says, "It is painful to contemplate the proceed- 
ings of Convocation at this period ; nor is it easy to decide on 
whom the blame must be fixed." He, however, adds, " It 
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must be admitted the bishops acted with great moderation 
and forbearance, while not a few of the clergy pnrsoed an 
opposite conrse. No consistent member of the Anglican 
Church could, I conceive, defend the Lower House in their 
proceedmgs; but it would be unjust to condemn them 
altogether^ or cast all the blame upon the members of that- 
body. Had the clergy, however, proceeded with temper, 
arrangements might probably have been made between them 
and the bishops, without the occurrence of anything un« 
pleasant or improper. The animosities which were then 
engendered, were more injurious to the church than the 
schisms of the non-jurors, inasmuch as internal divisions are 
always more fatal in their effects than external attacks.*' 

Is it di£Scult to discover where the cause of offence arose ? 
To detect the spirit of insubordination which prompted the 
conduct of the Lower House ? 

Queen Anne's first Parliament met in 1702, and Convoca- 
tion assembled at the same time. Dr. Aldrich, Dean of 
Christchurch, was chosen prolocutor. He was a man who had 
always been a constant voter for encroachments upon the 
president of the Upper House, so that instead of healing up 
former breaches, the old sores broke out with greater rancour 
than ever. A contest immediately arose respecting the usual 
address to the throne, an address was at length agreed upon, 
and in her reply the Queen said, that ^^ concurrence in their 
dutiful address was a good presage of their union in all other 
matters, which was very desirable for her service by the 
good of the Church." 

The harmony was however soon interrupted by the 
revival of former disputes, and of the claim of the Lower 
House in respect of the right of self-adjournment were 
revived. The Lower House presented a petition to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty to call the question into her 
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own preseaoe. The question was escamined in coonoil, and 
tiie right of ihe president to prorogue by schedule prored^ 
and further iha^i it could not be altered except by Act of 
Parliament* 

Parliament was prorogued on 20th of January, and Con^ 
vocation broke up. 

On the 8th of Deeembery 1703, Parliament re-assembled, 
and GouTOcation met at the same time, and presented a state* 
ment of various grievances, one of which was that by the 
14th Oanon the common prayer was required to be read 
entire, without omissions or changes. Queen Anne gave up 
the firBt-fruiU and tenOis which had long been the property 
of the Grown. 

On the 8rd of April Gonvocation was prorc^ed with the 
Parliament. 

In the autumn of 1704, Gonvocation was assembled for the 
tiiird time with the Parliament. Again the subjects <^ the 
disputes were mooted. 

On the 15th of March, Gonvocation was prorogued, and 
met again on the 26th of October, 1705. The Lower House 
refused to concur in the usual address. A sejparate address 
was resolved on, and^on the 12th of November, the prolocutor 
presented it — the archbishop said it would not be received. 

Gonvocation was prorogued until the 1st of Febmary, 170& 
Upon that occasion the Lower House protested against a reyal 
prorogation durifng the session of Farliament. 

On the 2|5th of February, the Queen sent a letter to the 
archbishop, expressive of her concern at their difierences; 
and on the 1st of March, it was communicated to the Lower 
House. In that letter her Majesty declared her resolution to 
maintain her supremacy^ and then she directed the archbishop 
to prorogue Ganvocation to such time as seemed most con- 
venient. 
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On the re-aasembling of Convocation, the prolocutor and 
clergy presented a statement in reference to the Act of Sab- 
mission; they produced a declartxtion made in their house, 
Tkat they did not thereby intend to enter into any manner of 
debate concerning the validity of the royal prorogation, to 
which they had hvmbly ettbmitted. The declaration was laid 
before the Queen, and on the 2nd of April, 1707, the arch- 
bishop informed them their statement was not correct. The 
Convocation was then prorogued until the 10th of April; but 
the Lower House continued their intermediate sessions. 

On the 8th of April, the Queen wrote to the archbishop, in 
which she said, in her letter of the 26th of February, 1705, 
she had directed him to communicate to the Convocation her 
resolution to maintain her eupremacyy ^c, and she had hoped 
that so plain a declaration would have been sufficient warning 
to those of the clergy, whose innovations contrary to their 
duty to her, and their Ecclesiastical superiors^ gave her occa- 

sion to make it* ^^ Yet coniarary to our e^qpectation (she says) 
we understand that they not only continue their illegal pnuh 
tices, but that the last prorogation, which you made by virtue 
of our writ under our great seal, has been reflected on by 
tiiem as unprecedented, &c. We are satisfied that assertion 
is untrue in point gf fact, and is a plain invasion of our royal 
supremacy reposed in us by law — ^and that their subsequent 
declaration being evasive^ and contrary to what they had before 
done, has rather aggravated than lessened the guilt of so 
dangerous an attempt As our repeated admonitions do 
sufficiently show our tenderness for the clergy, so our firm 
resolution to preserve the constitution of the Church of 
Englandy as by law established, and our rightful supremacy, 
(if anything of the like nature be attempted for the 
future) will make it necessary for us (how unwilling soever we 
are to proceed to those measures) to tue such means for the 
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punishing offences of this nature, as are warranted by law. 
AU which we require you to commnnicate to the bishops and 
clergy of your province in Convocation assembled." The letter 
concludes, ^' Given at St James's, Hie eighth d^y of April, 
1707." 

On the 10th of April, the day to which Convocation had 
been prorogued, his Grace the president was told the prolocu- 
tor was gone into the country. This was considered a con- 
tempt not to be overlooked either toith regard to her MajesUfa 
honour^ or the authority of the metropolitan, therefore his 
Grace proceeded to a sentence of contumacy, and then jax)- 
rogued Convoqation to the 80th of the same month. 

On the 18th of April, the archbishop, by letter, communi- 
cated^he Queen's letter to the bishops of his province^ desir- 
ing them to lay it before their clergy, hoping it might be a 
means to detect the mierepreaentations and disappoint the 
designs of evil-minded men. 

No other business was transacted, the members of the 
Lower House were too refractory. 

In 1708 a new Parliament was assembled, and Convocation 
was convened at the same time ; but it was immediately pro- 
rogued by royal writ from November to February, and then 
no business was done. Cgnvocation again assembled on the 
25th of November. On the 12th December, in a letter to 
the archbishop, the Queen expressed her hope that the Con- 
vocation would be able to repress the loose principles which 
had been broached. The form of the address to the Queen 
was disputed, and Convocation was prorogued, first for two 
days, when, not agreeing, they were further prorogued to 
the 17th of January. On the 28rd an address to the Queen 
was voted, which was presented on the 26th. 

A second letter from the Queen to the archbishop was pre- 
sented and read to Convocation, grantirg them, license to 
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treat npon certain subjects. Gonyocation appears to have 
been sabseqaenily engaged upon questions of heresy, and to 
hare passed a judgment, whicli they sent to her Mqesty, 
but to which they did not receive any answer. 

It was subsequently prorogued for ten years. 

Upon the accession of George I., the first Parliament and 
Gonyocation were assembled in March, 1715. On the 5th 
of May they received the King's license to proceed to busi- 
ness; the subjects to be considered were set forth in the 
license, and the bishops were proceeding to prepare the 
matter, when business was interrupted by the conduct of the 
Lower House, in reference to the case of Sishop Hoadly. 
In 1717 the great controversy from this and other questions 
was waged with untiring zeal and acrimony. Gonyocation 
was prorogued in 1717, and from that time no license has 
been granted to Gonyocation to proceed to business. 

From that time until within these few years, little was 
heard of Gonyocation. It probably assembled at the same 
time as the Parliament, was prorogued from time to time, 
and dissolved when Parliament was dissolved. 

Except as a warning, it were unprofitable to refer to the 
numerous publications to which the conduct of Gonyocation 
had given rise during the latter end of the seventeenth and 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Few questions excite 
the angry passions of man so much as those which have 
reference to religion and church affairs. The period in 
question forms no exception to that remark. The pen and 
the press were enlisted in the cause of party statements ; and 
counter-statements appeared, and the envenomed tongue of 
satire was not idle. What the press hesitated to publish, 
was privately printed, and some even appeared in manuscript. 
The divine precepts of Ghristianiiy, love and charity, were 
indeed outraged. 
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On the other hand, the claims which Convocation put forth 
gave occasion to much investigation, and those claims were 
examined, impugned, or defended, as the spirit of party 
gave the colouring to the lucubrations of either. Each pro- 
fessed to set forth true deductions from the authorities to 
which they referred, and as those works contahi some infor- 
mation which at this time may be useful, I have made copious 
extracts from the different authors. 

iJishop Stillingfleet says, ^^ Convocation, properly so 
called, is an occasional assembly, for such purposes as the 
King shall direct them^ when they meet ; and this was the 
true foundation upon which the statute 26 Henry \iJUL. was 
built. 

Archbishop Wake says, ^^ Convocation, though it be pro- 
vincially summoned, and with respect to each province, is a 
proper provincial assembly, yet it is in the intenti<m of the 
law5 a national convention of the whole clergy of England, in 
two provincial convocations ; whereaiS the proper ecclesiastical 
Synod wa^ purely a provincial council, was summoned by (mf 
archbishop, without any relation to the synod of the otheri 
and has been often held in one province, when none has been 
either called or assembled in the other. Generally q)eaking^ 
Convocation was not summoned by the archbishop, but at the 
King's command, testified by his writ to him to authorize 
him to do so ; whereas the provincial qrnod was held by the 
sole power of the Metropolitan. The King might sometimes 
approve of, or advise the calling of it, but I believe it will be 
hard to find out any one instance wherein he required the 
archbishop by any royal writ to assemble such a council. 

^^ This was, in fact, the practice to the vety time of King 
Henry the Eighth^ and if we enquire into ^e reason of it, 
we shall thereby meet with a third difference between the 
Convocation (as we now consider it) and a provincial Synod ; 
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viz., {hat the fonner was oxigmally designed for civil purposes, 
the latter was principally held for the spiritual needs and 
affairs of the church. As for the proper Ecclesiastical Synod 
of each province, the business of that was of another nature. 
To make Oanons and Constitutions for the fidth and discipline 
of the church, and to remedy any disorders which they fonnd 
to be crept into it. The Convocation, though it sometimeB 
did other business, was yet assembled properly for a civil 
state end. The provinci^ council, though it often gave sub* 
sidies to the prince being met, was yet called for another 
purpose, to consider of church affairs, and to do the work of 
an Ecclesiastical Synod. 

^^ Convocation being intended to meddle with the property 
of the clergy, and to charge the revenues of the churdi, it 
was necessary that all who were to bear a part in the subsidy 
should also give &eir consent to it. The whole body of the 
clergy where therdbre to be called to this assembly, eitiieir 
by person or by r^resentation. But in the provincial 
council the case was very different. Here the bishops only 
were of necessity to be summoned. The government of tiie 
church was by Divine authority committed to them: 

^* Convocation being designed fbr state ends, was accord- 
ingly sunmi(med, for the most part, with some respect to a 
Parliament, either bef<n« assembled or afterwards to be held, 
or to meet concurrently with it; not that there was any 
necessary connection by the nature of our Constitution, as 
some have fcmdly imagined, between the one and the other, 
but only for the better answering the king's purpose in botli. 
From what has been said it may appear that the Convocation, 
though it may be a truly provincial meeting of the clergy, 
and so, in that respect, an Ecclesiastical assembly, was yet 
originally designed for states purposes, and convened by our 
princes, not for matters of doctrine or discipline, but to 
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oomisel and assist them in the difSoult and urgent necessities 
of the choTch and reahn. So both the Tnrits by which they 
have been wont to be summoned run, and so the business 
which our kings have employed them about sufficiently speak 
to us. These Ecclesiastical Councils, as they never had any 
relation to Parliament, but were occasionally summoned by 
tiie metropolitan, before the 26th of Henry 'Vill. whenever 
he thought it e3q)edient for the church's service; bo, I do not 
see^ but that with the king's authority, testified by his writ to 
that purpose, the Metropolitan may still hold his Provincial 
Synod at any time that he shall think it needful to do bo." — 
(Vide Archbishop Wake's State of the Church and Clergy of 
England). 

Bishop Gibson. — ^^ However, the 25di Henry YHI. c. 19, 
tiie Act of Submission of the Clergy, &c., took out of the 
hands of the Metropolitan the power of summoning Convo- 
cations (Provincial Synods) without the King's license, and 
also from Convocation bo assembled, the power of making 
canons without the royal permission. It also provides for 
the appointment of thirfy-two persons (sizteen of the clergy) 
to review the Ecclessiastical Laws, &c. The 27th of Heniy 
Yin. c. 15, after citing Hiese clauses, proceeds to empower 
the king to appoint thirtyrtwo persons to reform the Canon 
Laws, &c. The 85th Henry YHI., c. 16, extends the same 
power. ^ Pursuant to the powers given by the act, not only 
the thiriy-two persons were appointed for reformation of the 
Canon Law, but they had drawn the whole into form, so as 
nothing was wanting, but the confirmation of the king, as 
appears by the Letter or Act of Confirmation, which was 
ready prepared, and which is now prefixed to the book 
entitled, ^^ Beformatio Legum Ecclesiastiarum." ' " F. Bishop 
Gibson's note, Godex, v. 2, p. 251 i. 

Henry died before it was concluded. 
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The same power was given to King Edward VL, 8rd and 
4th Edward VI., c. 11, but was again arrested. 

Bishop Gibson in a note adds, ^' The design of a body of 
Ecclesiastical laws haying been defeated by the death of 
Edward YI., rested until the year 1562, when it was proposed 
in Oonyocation to move Her Majesty that certain learned 
men, bishops and others, might be appointed to set down 
Ecclesiastical orders and rules in all Ecclesiastical matters 
for the good goyemment of the Ohurch of England as should 
by them be thought most meet ; and the same in this session 
of Parliament, whatsoever they shall order to be set down 
within one year next to be effectual, and for law oonJBrmed by 
act of Parliament, at or in this session* 

^^ Afterwards, by the endeavours of Archbishop Parker, it 
was set on foot in the Parliament of the 13th of Elizabeth, 
and, by a leading member, recommended to the consideration of 
the House of Commons; but, after that, we hear no more of it. 

^^Preparatory to the gaining a parliamentary establish- 
ment at that time, care was taken to have the whole work 
published, as we now see it by John Fox, the conclusion of 
whose preface plainly intimates the main design of the pub* 
lication. ^ Optandum quod per pr»maturam mortem Regis 
illius, negatum est ecclesise felicitati per feliciora tempera 
Serenissimse Reginse nostra Elizabethae supplicatur, accidente 
public^ hujus nunc Parliamenti auctoritate.' ""^ 

In the Reformatio Legum, the 18th chapter of the section 
de Ecclesift et Ministris ejus, &c., is as follows: — ^'De 
Synodis — Si contigerit in ecclesi& gravem aliquando exoriri 
causam, quse sine multorum consilio Episcoporum baud facile 
possit finiri, tum Archiepiscopus ad cujus provinciam ea 
causa pertinet sues Episcopos ad provinciale concilium evo* 
cabit. Nee eorum quisquam recusabit venire mode valitudine 

* Gibflon's Codex, yol. 2, page 962. 
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adverse nou impediatur quod si morbo gravatos faerit alium 
pro se mittat, qui et euam excusat absentiam, et de his quss 
tractabuntur pro se respondeat et defineat. Y erum consilia 
hoec provinciala sine nostrft (Begi& scilicit) voluntate ac 
jussu nunquam conyocentur." 

It would, hence, appear that, under any circumstances. 
Convocation, t. e. the Council of the Clergy, summoned to 
assemble at the same time as the Parliament, even, if re- 
solved into a provincial Synod, is not such an assembly as 
the law contemplates, as being equal even with the authority 
of the Sovereign to make canons, or to alter the ecclesiastical 
laws of the land. 

Mr. Smith, in his work ^^ Truth Hid^ep, &c.," page 39, 
aaya, ^^ the clergy have a right to meet for exclusively ecele- 
Qtasticat or spiritual aflSairs on the summons of the Archbishop 
of Cant^bury." 

Such a meeting would be a provincial or diocesan Synod, 
not a Ccmvocation. It may, however, be questioned if the 
Act 25 Henry YIII* will not interfere with such right of the 
Archbishop, unless with the permission and authority of the 
Sovereign, and, should it be assembled, whether under the 
same Act the parties so meeting can, without special direc- 
tion, do more than minister the existing laws, and enquire 
into their effect, and how far they are observed. 

Archbishop Wake says, "After the 26 Henry VHI., 
c. 19, first, the clergy have no right to meet in any Synod 
without the King's license, testified by his writ to the Arch- 
bishop, and, secondly, that being met, they cannot proceed to 
ACT but according to this direction." Thus the Crown was, 
after a long invasion upon it, restored to those rights it 
anciently enjoyed. 

The 1st Elizabeth, c. 1, § 36, prescribes by whom and 
what authority heresies are to be enquired into, but it is not 
by Convocation. 
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' The writs anihorise Convocation *' to treat, consent, and 
conclude on the premises (that is, on the questions therein 
specified), and other things which shall be more clearly 
proposed then and there on the part of the Crown." 

Cromwell, in his speech, temp. Henry YIII., said, ^' the 
King says, ^ He will suffer no common alteration but by the 
consent of Convocation and whole Parliament.' " 

The preface to the Institution of a Christian Man, printed, 
by his Majesty's order, in 1543, says, " It appears the Con- 
vocation was so far from being allowed to resolve what they 
pleased, that his Majesty says, ^He set it forth with the 
advice of his clergy, and that it was approved by both Houses 
of Parliament,' which was no less than three checks upon 
Convocation." 

Dr. Burnet says, ^^ This book was composed by a select 
number of divines, who sat by virtue of a commission from 
the King, confirmed in Padiament. So that here we find 
a Confession of the Faith concerted and published by the 
Royal Commission without a Convocation." 

Archbishop Wake, in his Authority of Christian Princes, 
argues, from the Convocation writ, that '^ the King reserves 
to himself to declare to the Convocation what they are to 
treat upon, so that when they are met they are to expect his 
special direction, and not to ramble, after their own fancy, on 
any matter within the general compass of the writ without 
his warrant." 

Dr. .Burnet says, '^ The several articles were brought into 
the Upper House of Convocation devised by the King him- 
self, and the King ordered the diversity of opinions about the 
Articles of Faith and Ceremonies to be examined in Con- 
vocation, and then, after approving the Articles agreed on, 
he ordered them to be pubhshed by his own authority. And 
the King called another Convocation to explain those 
Articles." 
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, Queiy — ^Were these meetings Convocations, commonly so 
called, or were they Ecclesiastical Councils ? 

Dr. Burnet — ^^ Archbishop Cranmer brought a message 
from the King in 1541, ^ that the Convocation should con- 
sult about reforming errors, and delivered them some books 
to examine,' and ^ an English Litany, with other devotions, 
was published by the King's authority.' " Dr. Burnet adds, 
^^ Queen Elizabeth had no opinion of Convocation. ^ She 
sent to the clergy in Convocation, and forbad them on pain 
of a prsemunire to make any canons.' " 

Again, Dr. Burnet — ^^'When Archbishop Cranmer told 
the Convocation that it was with the King's and the 
Lord's consent that the prelates and clergy should consult 
together about settling the Christian religion right, and 
delivering it to the people. This was the opening of the 
Convocation, after which the Lower House appointed some 
of their members to know if the Archbishop had obtained 
indemnity or immunity (as it is expressed in the Minutes) 
for them to treat about religion." 

It is evident they were in fear of a praemunire if they went 
contrary to the Act of Submission, 25 Henry YHL 

A petition, presented in 1561, says, " The clergy being 
presently assembled in Convocation by the King's writ, do 
desire the King's Majesty's leave in writmg may be for them 
obtained, and -granted according to the effect of the said 
statutes (25 and 27 Henry VHI.), authorising them to 
attempt, entreat, and commune of such matters, and therein 
freely to give their consent, which otherwise they may not do, 
upon pain and peril premised (the praemunire)." 

Lathbury in his ^^ Convocation," asserts the powers of C<m- 
vocations to be very great. He says, " they have power to 
correct and depose offenders, to examine and censure heretical 
works ; and having obtained the royal licenae^ they can make 
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and publish canons^ alter the liturgy^ and in short, transact 
all business of an Ecclesiastical character." In a note, how- 
ever, he admits that the act of uniformity interferes with such 
power so far as respects the liturgy. 

It must be doubted, if, when Mr. Lathbury made such an 
assertion, he had duly considered the effect of the Act of 
Submission 25th Henry VIII., by which the supremacy of 
the crown in all things, spiritual as well as temporal, is 
recognized. 

The commissioners appointed by Henry "Vlll., (after the 
Act of Submissioa) who compiled the ^^ Reformatio Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum", after directing the holding of Provincial 
Synods (de Ecclesi& et ministris ejus, cap. 18), proceed to 
say, ^^ Yerum, concilia h»c provinciala sine nostra voluntate 
ac jussu nunquam convocentur." But when speaking of 
Diocesan Synods, there is no mention of Restraint. 

The Act 25 Henry VIII., " which restrains the Synodal 
action of Convocation, is but the confirmation of the common 
law; for so William I. declared it, in Eadmerus, Hhat 
nothing should be done in provincial councils without his 
authority.' " 

Speaking of Convocation, Dr. Kennett says, " There were 
not only ecclesiastical meetings of the clergy, both as national 
and as provincial Synods, before there were any parliamentary 
meetings of the clergy, either first nationally y and soon after 
provincially ; but after the clergy were thus drawn to Par- 
liament, it was to serve in a political^ not in a spiritual 
capacity. It was not to be at all judges or counsellors of the 
pure ecclesiastical affairs of the Church, but it was to be 
assistants and contributors to the necessities of the State; 
they came now to Parliament to agree upon taaesy but they 
went still to Synods only to agree upon faith and discipline ; 
so that still an ecclesiastical Synod was entirely different from 

F 
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t» parliamentary Convocc^icn. . . . Their office and character 
was ecclesiastical^ but their business and power in these State 
assemblies was purely civUy for they were summoned only to 
give their aid and assistance to the necessitied of the King 
and kingdom, in which the external peace and prosperity of 
the country were much concerned; and, to facilitate their 
voluntary contributions, they were allowed, like other subjects, 
to present their temporal grievances, and obtain a legal 
redress for them. But, during such attendance upon Par- 
liament, the clergy were not a body of » ecclesiastical law 
makers ; they neither here denounced any heresy , nor inflicted 
any Church censure, nor declared any articles, nor debated of 
any canons or constitutions. These spiritual matters of 
proper ecclesiastical cognizance were still reseired to the 
other Synodical or Conciliary Assemblies of the clergy, made 
up of different members, called by a different authority, ai 
different time and place, for the different purposes of pre- 
serving the faith and maintaining the good government of the 
Church.— Kennett, 206-6. 

Again, page 2 LO, ^^ To say the truth, this was the good 
reason why William the Conqueror would not suffer any 
Bynodical Constitutions to be valid within his kingdom, or to 
be executed upon his subjects without his own assent and con- 
firmation, even because it was the common law of England 
M well as the practice of Normandy. * Primatem quoque 
Begni sui' Archiepiscopum dico Cantuariensem, si coacto 
generaU episcoporum consilio praesideret, non sinebat quicqoam 
statuere aut prohibere, nisi quse suae voluntati aceommoda, et 
a se prime essent ordinata. — Eadmer Hist.^ Nov. 1, 1.' 
The sense is, that William the First did allow Lanfiunc, as 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of England, to 
assemble ecclesiastical Synods, and to preside in them as his 
predecessors had done by their metropolitical rights; but 
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Ijhen he would not stiffer them to execate any ordhumee, or 
to promulgate anj sentence of prohibition but what wat 
agreeable to his own Bojal will and pleasure, and so the 
legality of which should proceed, not from the Synod's 
mactingy but from the Prince's cm/irming of them. 

By the statute, 26th Henry YIII., the Boyal permission is 
now necessary before the Convocation or Synod can proceed 
to the drawing up of any ordinanoe, and if to the drawing up, 
by a natural inference, to the entertaming, deliberatmg upon, 
or treating of the same. 

^* The Saxons kept to the due distmction of their WittenO' 
gemoty or Parliament, and their Circo-gemoty Holy Geftioty or 
Synod ;• and though the clergy were mixed in the former as 
common subjects, and one state of the reahn, yet, in the 
latter, they, the clergy, were alone and by themselres as the 
peculiar oflSk^ers and administrators of religion." 

Kennett, page 299, ^^It is well known the English clergy 
in their own Parliamentaiy Convocation taxed their own 
body until the 15th of Charles 11., 1663, when, in a following 
Session of Parliament in 1664, by measures wisely concerted 
between the Grovemors of the Church and the leading 
members of the House of Commons, the clergy were in silence 
to recede from the customary right of taxing themselves 
apart from the laity, and all their ecclesiastical benefices were 
to be now assessed (as their temporal estates were before) 
upon the same foot and level with all other English subjects 
HI the BiUs beginning in the House of Commons." 

CONVOCATION. QXTBSTION OF ADJOUENING. 

One of the questions which has been mooted, when debating 
upon the respective authority of each House of Convocation, 
has been a claim assumed by the Lower House to a4jonm 
and meet, independent of the authority, and without reference 
to the movements of the Upper House. 

f2 
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Upon that qnestion, Kennett, in his Occasional Letter, 
dated July, 1701, states, "I never .met with the Synodical 
use of the word * adjourn,^ I thought all the power of con- 
tinuing and proroguing was in the President, or those com- 
missioned bj him, to be exercised at discretion by declaring or 
intimating to the Lower House. The case appeared to be so 
from all the extracts that Mr. Atterbury himself had given 
from the Journals of Convocation, as especially in that which 
opened the Reformation, 1532, 24th Henry YIII., and in 
that which most settled the Reformation, 1562, 4th Elizabeth. 
In all which I thought it plain enough, that as to the con- 
tinuance or discontinuance of the several Sessions, it was all 
in the name and by the authority of the President or his 
Commissioilers, and the Prolocutor at most did but intimate 
or make known the orders he received. By all that stands 
upon record, the Lower House of Convocation were so far 
firom claiming any original right to continue or adjourn 
themselves, that they thought it no interest to desire such a 
privilege ; for if it could ever have been newly obtained, it 
must have been (by former principles) with entire deference 
to the Archbishop's power of prorogation, and, if so, a right 
of adjourning had signified so very little, that it was not 
worth disputing. 

^^ But, possibly, if the practice of separate adjourning had 
been allowed, the Archbishop's authority of intermediate 
prorogations might be soon denied. His Grace should pnly 
execute the King's writ of proroguing, as of dissdving at the 
end of the Sessions, and this as a minister of the civil power, 
not as President of the sacred Synod. 
. **This would have been such a violation upon the very 
nature of a Synod and the liberties of the Church, that I 
know of no one in all our latter ages who ever wrote or spoke 
of it. I believe if any one of the inferior clergy should have 
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urged it, as an expedient, or a safe priyilege, that the Lower 
House should have such an independent power, and a firee 
exercise of it ; yet the body of the English clergy would not 
only have considered that matter of expedience is one thing, 
and matter of right another, but they would have considered 
farther, whether such pretences might not weaken the govern- 
ment of the Church, and make it, if possible, more subject to 
the State ; or at least might not divide the Presbyters from 
their Bishops, and alienate the people from both, till the new 
expedient might possibly end in breach of unity, and sad 
occasions for further separation. 

" For if the Lower House can have any plea to a separate 
right of adjourning toithout and against the President, the 
Upper House might as well insist upon the right. It is true 
they never did so ; but if there was any right, there would be 
at least an equal title to it, and the President might as well, at 
least, act with independence on their metropolitan as the in- 
ferior clergy; and where then would be the centre of unity, 
or the constitution of provincial synods? Nay, granting a 
separate power in the Lower House, the Prelates would have 
a surer claim to the same power, because their character does 
invest them with the authority of imposing spiritual censures, 
in which authority all synodal acts are founded, and by which 
they must be enforced ; whereas the lower clergy, having no 
such authority in themselves, cannot exercise any power that 
must depend upon it. What coercive authority have the 
Lower House over their members without complaint and 
appeal to the President and his suffiragans ? Can they inflict 
any civil censure on them of custody, commitment, &c. ? They 
would break all the nature of a synod by pretending to tem- 
poral penalties. Can they impose any ecclesiastical censure ? 
Can they suspend, deprive, or excommunicate ? Not while 
our Church is an Episcopal Church, and therefore to claim a 
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right without a remedy, and to assert a power with no means 
to enforce it, this is not agreeable to any law or policy. Men 
that look back on the discipline of primitive Christianity are 
very sensible that the government of the Church was always 
with the power of the keys ; and, for this reason, the authority 
of all sorts of synods was in their hands alone, who could 
exclude from, and readmit to, the communion of the Church ; 
and they were the Bishops and the Presbyters. 

" Eirst. That form or description of holding a Convoeationy 
which from ancient usage was drawn up for a continued 
pattern to our Reformed Church. That public form does 
speak of the continuance and interrupticm of sittings in the 
Lower House, as depending intermediately on the metro- 
politan, and finally on the prince. Et Btatim idem re'oerend- 
iasimw angliee (si placeat) eaponere soUt ulierius beneplaeitum 
suum, hortando elerum ut de rebus oommunibus quce Before 
matione indigeant eonsultent et referent DiB Siatuto. ~ Ac 
ad hunc modum de sessione in sessionem contini^abiter Convih 
catiOy quamdiu expedire videbitur, ae donee de eadem dU- 
0olvenda Breve regium eidem reverendiseimo presentetur* 

^^ Second. The Archbishop's power of appointing the suo^ 
cessive places of sitting for the Lower House of Convocation 
does include an equal power of appointing the successive times 
of sitting. For he could not command their appearance here cr 
ihere^ if he could not command their seasons of appearing. 
That the Presid^t had such a power of fixing or moving the 
place of sessions is expressed in the very writ of summons by 
vHcti the Archbishc^ is to call the cl^gy of his province to 
appear before him in Eeolesia CaihedH Sl PauU^ Londom^ 
vel aim prout melius eapedire videriiis eutn omni celeritak 
aepommoda,* And accordingly the Archbishops have all 

* JJrev^Eegina, Matth. Archiep. Cant. 16 February, 13 EUz. 
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along removed the place of assembling from St Fad's to 
Westminster, to Lambeth, or to any other station, as they 
thought expedient, with the advice of their suffiragans ; not 
with any consent of the inferior clergy, expressly asked or 
given, 

^^ Third. In professed claim and actual exercise of this 
right, the Archbishops of Canterbury in their mandates to 
the Bishop of London, for convening the other bishops and 
clergy' of the whole province, took care to assert their due 
authority of altering the place and time of sitting, as they 
should upon occasion see fit and proper. Compariant coram 
nobis aut nostro in hac parte locum tenente sive commissano 
(si nos impediri contigerit) in EcclesiS Cathedrali D. P^uli, 
London (dido die)j cum oontinuatione et prorogatione dierum 
extunc sequentium et locorum si opporteat. 

^^ Fourth. Li declaration of this metropolitical right, when 
the royal prerogative interposed to proroguii the Convocation, 
it was done with acknowledgment of saving and confirming 
the Archbishop's right as to further proroguing and continuing 
to place and time, so expressly in two forms of prorogation by 
Queen Elizabeth (the first dated 9 April, Beg, 7, the second 
16 Sept, B^. 7). The limitation of future tim^ and plae^ 
upon their re-assembling is lef^ to the pleasure of the Archr 
bishop by the usual clause, Cvm prorogatione et contimtatione 
locorum et dierum prout convenit, 

^' Fifth. Upon this fundamental right, the authority of 
proroguing the whpla CoHvocatioQ was by the Fresidiant trai^« 

3re»e Oaroli. 1 Williehno, Archp. of Cant. 20 Fehmarj0 
Beg. 15. 

MandAitwm Matth. Archbp. Cant. Edmxmdo Lond. Episci 27 
November, 1562. 

Mcmd. WilLielmi, Archbp. Cant. Gkdielmo^ Episc, London^ 22 
February, 1639, &c. 
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ferred to those yrhom he should constitute his commissaries, as 
a principal and necessary power delegated to them. Thus in 
1529, Sess. 1, the archbishop, in presence of the prelates and 
clergy, constituted the Bishops of London, Rochester, and 
Ely, his commissioners, quibua commisit potestatem audiendi 
negotia quando Beverendissimus absens foret, et ibidem Gon- 
Tocationem prorogand.y &c. Hence the commissions both 
from Dean and Chapter of Ganterbuiy, in the vacancy of 
that See, to the Bishop of London, to act as president, and 
from the archbishop to other commissioners, have had a con- 
stant clause to specify this power of prorogation.^ And 
accordingly the commissaries in their act of proroguing the 
two Houses of Conyocation, have affirmed this power to 
have been so expressly confirmed to them ; and were ncYer, 
that we know, questioned in the free use and discretional 
application of it. So that, 

'^ Sixth. After the President, or commissaries, had declared 
and notified a prorogation, we do not find in any one instance, 
that business in the Lower House was either done, or attempted 
to be done ; because from the time of their receiving intima- 
tion that the President had prorogued them, they knew 
themselves incapable of acting, as made so by competent 
authority, which did render all debates, resolutions, &c., after 
such notice given, void and irregular. 

^^ If to those, and many other arguments (to be supported 
by a continued series of authorities, drawn from the original 
or best copies of our Oonvocational Acts) it be objected, that 
some instances of facts may be produced, where the Lower 
House have seemed to sit and proceed in the intervals of 
prorogation made by the President or commissioners, I can 
only answer that I never yet met with any single act of pro- 

• Vide Convoc. 1662, § 1, 2. 
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rogation by the President, or any oommissioned by bfan, that 
-did not include both Houses ; and therefore I presume, that 
if part of the inferior clergy have ever met in such vacations 
or intermediate times, they have met as an allowed committee 
only, not as a proper House ; and therefore their stated sessions 
even in the Lower House, could not be computed by such 
occasional meetings, but from the time only of the whole 
Convocation being jointly prorogued, and jointly reassembling: 
though r confess I have not found any one instance of a year 
old,^ where the Lower House, or any part of it, have met by 
their own authority within the time of prorogation determined 
by the Archbishop. I hear an instance or two have been 
urged from the Convocation of 1640, but I will suppose it 
will appear that such obscure hints as perhaps may seem to 
be given from the minutes of the Lower House, when com- 
pared with the acts of the Upper House, betray only some 
inaccurate haste in the scribe, and are utterly iacapable of 
that s^ise to which they have been of late applied. 

^^ There be indeed some other instances where the Lower 
• House of Convocation (yet in concurrence with the Upper) 
have met a day or two, or more, bef<»« the time to which they 
had been prorogued, but then this was not their own act of 
privilege^ but their act of obedience to the archbishop's or his 
delegate'scommand; who, for some urgent reasons, could appoint 
a new day within the time before allotted : and then it is a case 
that more asserts his Grace's power over his Provincial Con- 
*" vocation ; that, though he had prorogued to a longer day, yet 
upon just reasons he may again prescribe a shorter^ and call 
them together as often and as soon as he judges there is 
occadon for them. 

* This remark may possibly have reference to some irregular 
coniduct of the OonTocation at the period in which Dr. ICennett 
wrote— 1701; 
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^^ I am apt to think that as to this claim of the indepexident 
privilege of the Lower House, the matter of right and fdot 
will be waived, and the argument will run only upon eapedir 
tnccy and reasonable motives that it should be so : but thi^ is 
a way of arguing not to be admitted in points of law and 
constitution. If once we give up the settlement of what is, 
to the project of what ought to be^ we may make unto our^ 
selves new governments in Church and State, until we have 
no governors in either. Yet where is the convenience, or 
great advantage of such a power in the Lower House ? It i^ 
A common plea, that business cannot be prepared or rightly 
prosecuted, if the inferior clergy have not such liberties to sit 
{US long and as often as they please : if they were to rise con^ 
tinually with the Upper House and not to reassemble without 
their concurrence, tixej should then have little opportunity to 
transact the affairs of religion. But, were the affairs of reli^ 
gion wont to be transacted by the inferior clergy without the 
bishops f Or is there 9i^y necessity for such a reformation ? 
Indeed petitions for redress of grievances and other dutiful 
applications to the King's Majesty, to Parliament, to the 
archbishop, or prelates, were often begun in the Lower House 
of Convocation as their proper business ; but the censure of 
heretical books or persons, the draught of canons, and other 
strict synodical acts, these commonly began with the arch- 
bishop and bishops as the more immediate spuutual judges : 
or if any constitutions or other ecclesiastical acts were some^ 
times found in the Lower House, this was rather by order or-^ 
permission of the president, than by their own prime motion, 
or by their own direct authority; and therefore they pre- 
sented such forms .to the Upper House, as their request, or as 
their report, not as their act and fiill determination. 

" However, if upon the archbishop's prorogation, the infe- 
rior clergy thought fit to represent to him, that they had 
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Home orgeat business oh their hands which they oonld not 
expedite without more frequent assembling, they might, I 
presume, hare been allowed to hold one committee, or more, 
to fiit where and when they pleased, during the intenral of 
joint session, to prepare matters, and report them at the next 
meeting of the whole house. This accommodation would 
have been accepted, if the dispatch of proper business had 
been the only thing in question. 

'^ It is still urged that privilege is a tender thing, and the 
lower clergy ought not to recede from it. 'Tis no argument 
at all unless the privilege be legal All legal primlegea^ and 
such alone, ought to be maintained by the same legal ways 
and means ; but then the legal prerogative of governors is aa 
tender a thing as the legal privilege of subjects, and ought to 
be as sacredly secured. If, therefore, all archbishops of 
Canterbury and York (before and since the Beformation), 
have been in possession of a right and custom to preside over 
their provincial Convocations, and to appoint their place and 
time of sitting, with no other submission but to the King ag 
supreme; then I think modestly their graces ought to be 
tender of the preeminence of their metropolitical sees, and 
not depai^ from those rights which they received from their 
predecessors, and which they are to convey down to posterity* 
And, my lords the bishops ou^t to be tender of saving to 
their Metropolitan his just powers : and the whole clergy are 
bound to be as tender of the good old constitution of the Church* 

" Nay, if the right were 4» give way to expedienoey they 
would all consider, whether the times might not return, when 
by the old aspiring attempts of preabyiere against their 
ImhopSy it might not be of worse consequence for the arch* 
bishop to want a powi^ of prorogoing the whole synod, than 
for the Lower House to want a power of adjouming them- 
selves." — Oceaaional Letter, jp. 51 — 61. 
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In aaother place, Dr. Kennett says, ^'The archbishops 
exercised the power of assembling their comprovincial bishops 
and clergy, without recourse to the civil magistrate, at their 
own time and place, and ordaining by their own ecclesiastical 
authority, even down to the Beformation ; but then the sub- 
mission transferred all power of convening provincial synods 
fix>m the metropolitan to the king ; and likewise altered the 
legality of canons and constitutions, before valid in conscience 
and in Christian courts by the pure synodal authority, but 
now to be ratified and authorised by the royal supremacy. 
These true provincial synods were not the provincial parlia- 
mentary convocations, for they bore no relation to the state 
assembly ; tiiey were so far from being necessarily attendant 
on the Parliament, that to the reforming age they were gene- 
rally held out of Parliament time, because the archbishops 
and bishops had a better opportunity to meet and consult 
when the state affairs gave them no avocation. And when 
the Pope's usurpation was again acknowledged by Queen 
Mary, the l^gatine council for ecclesiastical constitutions was 
held with no dependence on Parliament. 

^' As to national synods, those general conventions of the 
archbishops and bishops of the whole kingdom, did in the 
Saxon times depend on the civil powers, and were never 
called but by authority or express consent of the monarch ; 
and this commonly at the great national civil councils, where 
Church and State being, as it were, incorporated into one 
another, their several interests were thought to be undivided, 
so as the same persons at the same place and time might 
mutually consult and agree for the safety of them both. But 
as attempts were made before the Norman times, so after, 
those attempts more effectually succeeded, and the Popes of 
Bome usurped the power of convening them by their extra- 
ordinary legates. The last of these universal or national 
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synods were that assembled by Cardinal Wolsey, in 1628, 
and, at the return of popery, another by Pole, in 1555. 

^' By the submission and the subsequent acts, this power 
of uniting two provincial or particular into one national or 
general synod, is annexed to the imperial crown, and has 
been solely exercised by the Kings and Queens of England. 
It was practised by Henry YIII., in 1540, and since upon 
other solemn occasions of making and confirming the public 
rules of faith, discipline, or worship, in this National Re- 
formed Church.''— 202-8. 

Trevor, in his " History of Convocation," p. 61, writes : — 
^^ The demand of the Reformers, at the outset of the Pro- 
testant movement, was for a free council to examine and 
redress their grievances : whenever this cause obtained a 
hearing, it uniformly appealed to this ancient and decisive 
text of Christian faith. In our own country the duty and 
value of Church Synods were affirmed in the strongest lan- 
guage by Cranmer and his associates in the Reformatio 
Legum Ecclesiasticarum. In addition to the regular pro- 
vincial convocations, they provided also for the restoration 
of the diocesan synods, and for synods of the bishops among 
themselves, in order to the due adminiatration of the executive 
government of the Church. " For a synod," they repeat, is 
truly the most proper remedy to chastise negligence^ and to 
take away errors^ which the devils and wicked men often sow 
in the Church. The improvement of spiritual discipline, 
however, was a branch of the Reformation which found little 
favour with Henry VHI. and his abbey-hunting nobility. 
" Foreseeing great danger to the State^ — that well-worn cloak 
of arbitrary power,-r-if he did not acquire the same subjection 
to himself which had hitherto been yielded to the Pope, he 
resolved that the legislative authority of the Church should 
be curtailed, and that its whole jurisdiction for the future 
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should originate and end in the Cromi.'' — Card. Synod, 
pref. iii. 

^'He accordingly seized into his OTm hands the po^er 
which the Pope had usurped over the National Church, and 
after suppressing the monasteries, left the remainder of her 
discipline as he found it. 

^' The two convocations were made an important instru^ 
ment in effecting every change. It was here that Henry 
recognised the authentic voice of the spirituality, whose inde- 
pendent function was asserted to be the basis of the Beforma- 
tion in the statute against appeals (24 Henry YHI. c. 12). 
He therefore pirocured the acknowledgments of his supremacy 
and the repudiation of the Pope's, before the statutes of 1533 
(25 Henry VIH. c. 21) and 1534 (26 Henry VHL c. 1) 
were enacted." — Trevor, p. 62. 

A perusal of the preceding observations will probably lead 
the reader to the conclusion that a Parliamentary Convoca- 
tion, and a Provincial Synod are two very different assemblies. 
The former is summoned at the same time as Parliament for 
secular purposes, and if it be not deemed necessary to caU 
upon them for such purposes, it were perhaps more prudent, 
more considerate, seeing the other duties which press upon 
the time and attention of the members, to prorogue the 
assembly, and let the members withdraw to their respective 
domiciles. At any rate, whai the Parliament is prorogued, 
they are supposed to be in a state of prorogation, and with 
the Parliament to be simultaneously dissolved. This question 
was the subject of controversy in the time of the first Charles, 
1640. Convocation appears to have been prorogued more 
than once, and when the Parliament was dissolved, it was 
naturally expected the Convocation would have been also dis- 
missed ; but such was not the case. Heylyn, in his history 
of the troubles of that period, writes, — ^^ By the account of 
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Archbishop Land, His Majesty was sot willing to lose the 
subsidies granted by the clergy, and therefore thought upon 
continuing Oonyocation, though the Parliament were ended, 
but had not opened those thoughts of his to the Archbishop, 
who had sent to dissolve the Conyocation at their next sitting, 
but appears to have forgotten the neceeeary writJ^ 

Of ihe character of that Conyocation the following extract 
from the journals of the Parliament House of Conunons, in 
December, 1640, affords good testimony: — ^^Die Mercur., 
December 16, 1640. It was resolyed, first, that the canons 
and constitutions (yiz., those of 1640) did contain in them 
many matters contrary to the King's prerogatiye, to the 
fundamental laws and statutes of the realm, to the rights of 
Parliament, to the property and liberty of the subject, &c. ; 
and secondly, that the seyeral grants of the beneyolence, or 
contribution, were contrary to the laws, and ought not to bind 
the clergy.*' 

How far it may be competent to the Archbishop to summon 
a Proyincial Synod, independent of Parliament, and without 
tlie royal licence^ is a question upon which I am not prepared 
to offer an opinion, but should such a meeting be called, its 
members will most assuredly be subject to the proyisions and 
restrictions of the Acts of Submission, 25 Henry YIII. and 
Ist of Elizabeth. 

Should it be judged advisable to have recourse to Diocesan 
Synods, they may be assembled by the authority of the Bishop 
of the diocese ; but the members will be equally subject to the 
proyisions of the Act of Submission. 

It now remains to consider the question whether it be 
prudent or desirable to give greater activity and more 
authority to Convocation: to reflect whether the doing so 
would be advantageous or detrimental to the interests of the 
Church, and of pure religion, aud to the well-being of the 
country. 
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We have seen that daring the disturhed periods of the first 
Charles and of the second James, Gonvocation was in session; 
and there is reason to fear her conduct and influence contri- 
buted to the disorders of those periods. 

Again, we find that at the conclui?ion of the seventeenth, 
and the commencement of the eighteenth centuries, Convoca- 
tion was the occasion of much anxiety and trouble. The 
authority of the Crown was called in question ; the respective 
prerogatives and privileges of the two Houses of Convocation 
were the subject of dispute : bishops were in contention with 
the inferior clergy, and the inferior clergy were wanting in 
respect to their superiors. The question, the supremacy of 
the Crown in reference to the Church, was agitated with no 
favourable view to the regal authority ; and Convocation 
laboured to erect itself into an independent institution, with 
deliberative, legislative, judicial, and executive authoriiy. 
The conflict was carried on with much warmth and acrimony, 
the press poured forth violent and satirical publications, and 
the pen produced much which the press did not print. Such 
was the conduct of Convocation that Queen Anne, on the 26th 
February, 1705-6, caused a severe censure to be communicated 
to them, and they were subsequently adjourned for ten years. 

From that period, until within these few years, it has been 
customary for Convocation to assemble at the same time as 
Parliament, and to be forthwith prorogued. 

Latterly, it has been permitted to deliberate. 

In 1855, an attempt was made to transact business in the 
Upper and Lower Houses of Convocation, and a journal of 
their proceedings was published, from which I subjoin the 
following extract : — 

JOURNAL OP CONVOCATION. 

** Upper House, 8th February, 1856. 
" The Bishop of Oxford then moved the following resolution : — 
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^^That this House having taken into consideration the 
report presented bj the Bishop of London in July last, on 
the changes required in the present constitution of Convoca- 
tion, have resolved, that in our judgment it would be inex- 
pedient to propose at this time any alteration in the legal 
constitution of the Convocation of the Province of Canter- 
bury. 

" His -lordship said, ^ It must be admitted on all hands, 
that it was a matter of the greatest doubt with whom the 
power to make any alteration in the constitution of Convoca- 
tion at present resided ; and unless the House was clear in 
its own judgment with whom that power rested, it would be 
inexpedient to propose that any change should be attempted. 
The powers of their lordship's House were to be ascertained by 
custom and precedent. The constitution of the Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury did not spring from any Act 
of Parliament. It had neither been created nor modified by 
an act of the legislature. Whether it had the power of 
changing or modifying its own constitution, might be mattei' 
of grave legal doubt : and therefore, although the recom- 
mendation contained in the report of the committee in ques-^ 
tion, if carried into effect, might remove some anomalies at 
present existing, stiU any such benefits would be dearly pur- 
chased by anythiDg that had a tendency to introduce elements 
of doubt as to the constitution of Convocation,' &c. 

The Bishop of Winchester agreed. 

The Bishop of Exeter objected to the word legal in the 
resolution, which was therefore omitted. 

Opinion op Council. 
We are of opinion that it would be competent to Convoca- 
tion, having obtained the license of the Crown to discuss the 
question of the alteration of their representative body, to 
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make a canon enlarging it ; and that such canon, if ii sub- 
sequently obtained the approbation of the Crovm^ would be 
sufficient to effect, legally a new representation of the clergy 
in Convocation." 

BlOHABD BeTHELL. 
BOBEBT PhILLIMOBE. 

Stone Buildings J Lincoln's Inn, *60th April, 1855. 

Here we have the admission of the imperfect constitution 
of Convocation ; of ignorance as to the legal diaracter of the 
institution^ of doubt as to the mode of amending it, so as to 
make it a more perfect representative of the Church, and so 
more fitting for the work in which its present members would 
employ it. We have also the opinion of council as to the 
source whence permission to entertain the question may issue, 
^d of the illegality of discussing the subject before such 
permission has been obtained — and we know it is not within 
the legal competency of Convocation to seek such per- 
mission* 

Boyal licenses have always been granted ew mero rnotH^ 
and not upon petition, v. Latchford on Convocation, 851. 

Convocation, the creation of another age, is unsuited to 
the present time, and to the present state of our Church. 
We have an Established Form of public Prayer ; we have 
duly appointed, and recognized Articles of Beligion — and we 
have a Code of Ecclesiastical Canons. The two former may 
not be tampered with ; the latter may not be perfect ; some 
of the canons may not be suitable to the present day ; but 
such are inoperative, and have become obsolete. In respect 
of the Prayer-book, it is not within the legal capacity of Con- 
vocation to touch it. There may appear some difficulties in 
respect of certain rubrics— but those difficulties are more 
imaginary than real — ^they have arisen from carelessness, or 
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» more reprehensible cause, when the Prayer-hook hag been 
under revision. They are not difficult of e^Ianation, if 
those in authority would look at them in connection with a 
comprehensive view of the other directions of the Book— 
bearing in mind at the same time the object the Reformers 
had in view. What is wanted, is an honest explanation of 
the supposed difficulties put forth by those, in authority ; but 
then, those in authority are not agreed* An innovating spirit, 
a fondness for ante-reformation forms and ceremonies^ have 
obscured the vision, and impaired the judgment* 

Of such, and of others labouring under similar aberrations, 
Convocation is composed. It would, therefore, be an excess of 
imprudence to submit to such a body questions relating to our 
articles of faith, or to the forms of worship which should be 
observed in the Reformed Protestant Church of this country. 

Of the mischiefs which may attend the mooting of such 
questions by such men, and at the present time the following 
remark (made by the Rev. Mr. Jebb, in a letter to the editor 
of the Journal of Convocation, under date 30th April, 1856,) 
may convey some, but still an inadequate, idea* 

Speaking of the Liturgical mov^nent in the Church, ha 
says, ^' Such is our present synodal action ! It were much 
better, in my mind, to have none* Meantime the poblie 
mind has been unsettled. The Prayer Book is no longer 
regarded as the fixed standard of doctrine and ritual. I have 
heard a wise and far*sighted man declare that ' the Prayer 
Book is goneJ In this respect I trust his usual sagacity may 
fSsdl him, but there are strcmg grounds for fear." 

Can we indeed look to Convocation ? She is still dissatis- 
fied with her composition, authority, and privileges. The 
questions which led to so much disquiet under William the 
Third, Queen Anne, and George the First, are again enter* 
tained ; her freedom from the control of the State is again a 
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Cheval de BataiUe. We have heard of one instance in 
wUcli she has trespassed upon the Royal authority by 
petitioning for permission to revise a canon, and, in so doing, 
has been wanting in dutiful respect to the Sovereign. Such 
permission or authority, having been heretofore within the 
Royal discretion, and granted, when given, ex mero motUt* 
Upon another occasion it is reported that she escaped the 
penalty of a premunire by the accidental presence of, I 
believe, the Bishop of London, who prevented the passing, 
as an act of Convocation, a form of prayer, without permission 
having been previously given even to deliberate upon the 
subject. 

We will now return to the more immediate object of our 
enquiry, — ^namely, the conduct of Convocation, — ^and we 
shall find that, contrary to her duty, under the first Charles, 
she continued to assemble, and laboured assiduously to form 
herself into an independent ecclesiastical legislative assembly, 
apart &om the Parliament of the nation. Archbishop Laud 
was at the same time labouring to distort the doctrine, 
and to pervert the services of our Church, so as to approxi- 
mate them to the teaching, and to the services of the Church 
of Rome ; yet he did not scruple to profess his disappro- 
bation of the Roman Church, and to denounce her as being 
unfaithful. 

It has been pleaded in excuse for Charles and for Laud, 
that they were under a pressure which they could not resist. 
What that pressure was, whence the influence came, it might 
be difficult to say, perhaps hazardous even to conjecture. 
Certainly they did not spring fix)m the people of this country. 
The events which followed are evidence of that fact. 

A few extracts from a sermon preached by Mr. Smart, in 
the Cathedral at Durham, on the 7th July, 1628, will furnish 
some idea of the Romanizing practices under the rule of 
Charles, and the presidency of Archbishop Laud. 
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^^ These yanities," saiS the preacher, alluding to the decora- 
tions and obsenraaces in the Cathedral, ^^ these vanities are 
Jiuman traditions, superstitions ceremonies, which undermine 

and pverthrow both the law and the Gospel^ which 

malady or plague began when the government of Christ's 
religion began to be managed, nay, marred and mangled with 
worldly wisdom, God's word being abandoned by Popes 

and Papal prelates Now, not one in a thousand can 

be content to serve God in spirit and truth, but he will affect 
^ome superstitious ceremony Without priest, sacri- 
fice^ and altar, there can be no mass, but mass coming in, 
brings with it an inundation of ceremonies, crosses, and 
crucifixes, and chalices, and images, copes, and candlesticks, 
and tapers, and basons, and a thousand such trinkets which 
attend upon mass; all which we have seen in this church 

since the communion table was turned into an altar 

Tertullian, says Bellarmine, was fhe first that mentioneth 
geniculation, that is ducking to altars, which he leamt of his 
master Montanus, for Tertullian was in a manner the author 
of all Popish ceremonies .... but what a trick is this our 
new fangled ceremony-mongers have taken up of late, to go in 
a cope to the altar, to say two or ibiee prayers after the ser* 
mon ? Why use this ceremony not mentioned in the com* 
munion book or canons ? Why suffer they not the preacher 
to dismiss the congregation with the blessing of Gh>d's peace, 
as was wont to be done, and our last bishop esteemed to be 
best. . Again, why sing they the Nicene Creed in a cope at 
the altar — the book appointed it to be said or sung. Their 
guides are in fault, blind guides, members of our. Church, 
rotten members, I doubt, of higher degree. They come as 
near as they can to the Latin service, haviag the English 
service so said and sung that few or none can understand 
them, Aretius, the. Helvetian divine, says, in the Pope's 
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kingdom church-chanting mars all, insomuch as instead of 
the perpetual sounding of God's holy word in the hearts of 
the faithful, the sound of musical melody rings in the ears ; 
they are tickled, nay ravidied with the delight thereof. * • * 
But now they (the innoyators) say, religion hal2i been begun 
pretty well to be restored again in this church ; and, by the 
boldness of resolute and courageous officers, way is made for 
reducing of the mass, for before, we had ministers, as the 
Scripture calls them, we had communion tables, we had sacra-^ 
ments ; but now we have priests, and sacrifices, and altars^ 
with much altar famiture, and many massing implements* 
Nay, what want we ? Have not all religion again ? For, if 
religion consists in altar-ducking, cope wearing, organ play- 
ing, piping and singing, crossing of cushion, and kissing of 
clouts, oft starting up, and squatting down, nodding of heads, 
and whirling about till their noses stand eastward ; setting 
basons on the altar, candlesticks, and crucifixes, burning wax 
candles in excessive number when and where there is no use 
for lights ; and what is worst of all, gilding of angels, and 
garnishing of images, and setting them up aloft. If, I say, 
religion consists in these and such like superstitious vanities, 
ceremonial fooleries, apish toys, and popish trinkets, we had 
never more religion than now." 

I do not know who Peter Smart tVes, but conclude he was 
attached to Durham Cathedral, or, considering the views of 
the Bishop (I believe Dr. Cosins), it is scarcely probable he 
would have been permitted to preach such a sermon. His 
text was, '^ I hate them that hold of superstitious vanities," 
Ps. xxxi. 7. The sermon was printed in the same year, 
1628. 

We now approach the reign of James the Second, when Convo- 
cation was again in almost permanent session. James f<H*bad 
the memorial of our escape from the Popish plot under James 
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{he First. He had nuuss celebrated in his private chapel — 
the chnrch was disturbed. He was in treasonable commnni- 
cation with the court of Rome, and when that was discovered 
he sought safety in an ignominious flight, and the forfeiture 
of his crown. After his departure, the manuscript i^an of 
the Jesuit Parsons, for reconciling our Church with the Chnrch 
of Borne, was found in the monarch's cabinet. 

He, too, was the victim of a pressure ! very probably the 
pressure of papal influence. 

A quotation from the history of Franco may not at this 
time be out of place. 

^^ After the attempt made upon the life of Henry the 
Fourth of France, by Cbatel in 1595, the Jesuits were 
expelled from that country, and monuments were erected to 
commemorate the escape of the monarch and the expulsion of 
the Jesuits. To gratify the Pope, the Jesuits were permitted 
to return, and, as a further concession to the desire of his 
holiness, the memorials were subsequently removed. 

^^In 1610^ Henry the Fourth 'fell under the murderous 
blade of the assassin Bavaillac. The first attempt by Chatel, 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, and the erection of the memoriab, 
and the re-admission of the Jesuits, the removal of the 
memorials, and the repeated and successful attempt upon the 
life of that monarch were comprised within the short space of 
fifteen years." 

I have said, Convocation was in active session during the 
reigns of Charles I. and of James 11. Did it resist, or did 
it assist the conspiracies agaiost our Church which were at 
those times carried on ? 1 do not accuse them of the latter ; 
but it is an observation worthy of note, that, if those conspi- 
racies were not in part the fruit of Convocation, they were 
certainly concurrent with the active movements of that 
assembly. 
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Under William HL, a plan for revising the. Prayer Book 
was by royal command placed before Convocation, for their 
inspection and consideration. It was their duty, as it onght 
to have been their pleasure, to have entertained the subject, 
but the Lower House contrived to evade the question ; they 
.elected a prolocutor unfavourable to the work — ^and the inten- * 
tion of the Bovereign was frustrated. 

Such conduct was not calculated to encourage confidence ; 
indeed, from that period Convocation has been a scene of 
discord, of conflicting opinions, and of aspirations after that 
which is not consistent with their loyalty ; and, if attained, 
would be destructive of our Church and constitution. 
' Under Queen Anne, their conduct was such as to compel 
that monarch to cause a severe reprimand to be conveyed to 
them, and they were prorogued for ten years. Since which 
time, until within the last ten years, they have been assembled 
at the same time as the Parliament, and forthwith prorogued. 

By the Act of Submission, 25th Henry Vni. c. 19., the 
clergy engaged not to attempt any alteration in the canons, 
or the Articles of Religion, or in the Prayer Book, without 
the permission of the sovereign being previously given; and 
it is not competent to Convocation to seek such authority. It 
is the privilege, as it is the prerogative of the Crown to grant 
it, ex mero motu — it must originate in the grace of the 
sovereign. The canon law further forbids any alteration in 
the canons of the Church, or any attempt to alter the Church 
services without similar authority ; and the Act of Uniformity 
prevents any alteration being made in the latter without the 
sanction of Parliament. 

If alteration in the Book of Common Prayer be desirable, 
it is competent to the Crown to appoint a commission, under 
ihe Great Seal, to investigate, and to suggest such alterations 
as to the said commissioners may appear advisable, and mik 
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tbe roysd pemission and license to sabmit sach alterations to 
Convocation, before calling upon Parliament to sanction tbem ; 
but the conduct of Convocation in 1689 is little calculated to 
encourage the hope of a becoming submission, or even respect* 
fill deference to royal authority, should such a course be at 
this time thought desirable. The character of the present 
Convocation is not free from suspicion : indeed the conduct of 
that assembly, from the time of William and Mary, has been 
such as to make it unadvisable to permit them to enter upon 
business. During that period the history of Convocation is 
but the record of party feuds ; bishops wanting in respect to 
their sovereign, clergymen in opposition to their ecclesiastical 
superiors : yet all combining to oppress the people ; aiming 
at a spiritual supremacy inconsistent with the rights of the 
Crown ; and desiring a separation between Church and State 
which would prove destructive of the Constitution. 

It would appear that they are desirous of forming them* 
selves into an association, possessed of deliberative, legislative, 
judicial, and executive authority, independent of the Crown, 
and free from control. 

During the latter part of the seventeenth and the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, religious controversy con* 
nected with Convocation was so rife, that the press teemed 
with publications, and the pen furnished more, which the 
press hesitated to countenance. Those publications overflow- 
ing with party spleen, gave occasion to great scandal ; they 
were painful to the well-disposed, and very injurious to the 
cause of the Church and of pure religion. 

Convocation, as she now exists, is but the effete remains of 
a former state. The object for which she was called into 
existence, namely, that the clergy might tax themselves, no 
longer exists. It was removed when the clergy, sitting in 
Parliament by their representatives, were placed on the same 
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Bchedule of taxation as their lay brethren, viz., in 1663. To 
resuscitate it as a Parliamentary assembly would give rise to 
a problem, the development of which would probably be the 
disruption of the Constitution, and a convulsion in Church 
and State. 

If, during its session, Convocation were resolved into a 
Provincial Synod, and in that character were to tsike into 
consideration the state of the church within the several 
dioceses comprised in the province, were to enquire into the 
state of religion, the performance of Divine worship, the con- 
duct of the clergy and of the laity, the moral condition of 
the inhabitants, their attendance at church and at holy com- 
munion, the efficiency of schools^ the character and extent of 
education, &c., they might be beneficially and usefully 
employed. Such consultations might embrace the several 
dioceses within the province, comparing the state of each with 
the other ; such communications would elicit much valuable 
information for future consideration and legislation where 
necessary. 

K such enquiries be conducted with the view of ascertain^ 
ing how far the existing rules and regulations of the church 
are obeerved, it may lead to the correction of many anomalies, 
and may possibly promote attention on the part of all to the 
observance of the laws, and to the practice of religion. 

It will, however, be prudent not to trespass on the province 
of legislation even in debate, lest they expose themselves 
to the penalties of the acts 26th Henry YIII., c. 19, and of 
the 1st of Elizabeth. 

If the Crown has no business to place before them it were 
perhaps more advisable to prorogue, or to adjourn the 
assembly, and so permit the members to return to their 
ministerial duties. 

Whilst our church was subject to the supremacy of the 
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Court of Rome, whatever was laid before the Conyocations or 
Synods, was communicated by the papal legate or the arch- 
bishop for their information and observance, not for considera- 
tion. It will be difficult to find an instance in which they 
were consulted, or in which they were permitted to originate 
any question for deliberation. 

By the statute 26th Henry YIII., c. 19, the supremacy of 
the Pope was repudiated, and the sovereign of this reahn was 
recognized and declared to be supreme head of the church in 
this reahn, in all things spiritual and temporal ; and when 
clergymen sign the Act of Submission, they admit that title 
to belong to the sovereign of this country. 

That authority does not, however, extend to ministering in 
holy things. 

The preamble to the Act 25th Henry YIII., c. 19, con- 
tains these words : ^^ Forasmuch as your majesty is supreme 
head of the Church of England, as prelates and clergy of 
your realm, representing the said church in the Synods and 
Convocations have recognized," &c. 

The act contains this clause ; '^ Be it therefore enacted by 
authority of this present Parliament, according to the said 
submission and petiticoi of the said clergy, that they, nor any 
of them from henceforth shall presume to attempt, allege, 
claim, or put in use any constitutions or ordinances, pro- 
vincial, or synodals, of any other canons; nor shall enact, 
promulge, or execute any such canons, constitutions, or ordi- 
nance provincial, by whatever name or names they may be 
called, in their Convocations in time coming, which always 
shall be assembled by authority of the king's writ ; unless the 
same clergy may have the king's most royal assent, and 
Ucenee to make, promulgate, and execute such canons, consti- 
tutions, and ordinances provincial or synodal, upon pain of 
every one of the said clergy doing contrary to this act, and 
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being thereof oonvict, to suffer imprisonment aaid make fine 
at the king's will" 

The submission of the clergy is couched in the following 
words: ^^we do offer and promise, in verbo sacerdotii, here 
unto your highness, submitting ourselves most humbly to the 
same, that we will never from henceforth, enacU put in force, 
promulgej or execute any new canons, or constitution provin- 
cial, or any new ordinance provincial or synodal, in time 
coming (which Convocation is, always hath been, and must 
be assembled only by your high commandn^ent, or writ), 
unless your highness, by your royal assent, shall license us to 
assemble our Convocation, and to makcy promulge^ and execute 
such constitutions and ordinances as shall be made in the 
same, and thereto give your royal assent and authority." 

Under that promise the members, whether the assembly be 
considered a Parliamentary Convocation, a provincial, or a 
diocesan synod, are prohibited from entertaining any question 
in respect of any new canon, constitution, or ordinance pro- 
vincial, or other, unless the king's royal assent and license to 
do so be previously given to them. The terms of the pro- 
hibition are very comprehensive and stringent, — ("by what- 
ever name or names they may be called," scarcely admits 
the smallest opening for doubt) — so much so that it appears 
impossible to withdraw &om their control any question having 
reference to forms of prayer, rules of discipline, or of cere- 
monial. The words constitutions, ordinances provincial or 
other, or by whatsoever other name they shall be called in the 
Convocation are so express and comprehensive that the power 
of Convocation, whether in its parliamentary or provincial 
synodal character, is literally nil so far as relates to any 
creative or legislative action, until called forth by the royal 
authority. 

When Queen Mary ascended the throne, the Act of Henry 
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was repealed, and every yestige of the Beformation set aside. 
Upon the accession of Queen Elizabeth what Mary had done 
Was cancelled, the Reformation was again the law of the land, 
and an Act of Elizabeth re-established the Royal Supremacy. 
That Act contains the following proyisions. 

Sect. 17. — "That such jurisdictions, priyileges, supe- 
riorities, and pre-eminences, spiritual and ecclesiastical, as by 
any spiritual or ecclesiastical power or authority hath hereto- 
fore been, or may lawfully be exercised, or used for the visi- 
tation of the Ecclesiastical State and persons, and for the 
reformation, order, and correction of the same, and of all 
manner of heresies, schisms, abuses, offences, contempt, and 
enormities shall for ever, by authority of this present Parlia- 
ment, be united and annexed to the Imperial Crown of this 
realm." 

Sect. 18. — " And to visit, reform, and redress, 

order, correct, and amend all such errors, heresies, schisms, 
abuses, offences, contempts, and enormities whatsoever, which 
by any manner of spiritual or ecclesiastical power, authority, 
or jurisdiction, can or may lawfully be reformed, ordered, 
redressed, corrected, restrained, or amended, to the pleasure 
of Almighty God, the increase of virtue, and the conservation 
of the peace and unity of the realm." * 

Such is the law of this land. Yet, in the face of that law. 
Convocation, without having previously received authority 
from the Crown, would presume to exercise those correcting, 
initiative, and legislative powers, which are vested in the 
Sovereign, and in the Sovereign only, to the exclusion of every 
other person or claim whatever. 

The maxim, " that the King can do no wrong," is happily 
recognized by the constitution of this country; but his 
ministers are responsible to the nation for whatever is done in 
the Sovereign's name. All authority, therefore, in and over 
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the church is, under that responsibility of his ministers^ ezer* 
cised by the Sovereign : his executive Minister on Ecclesias- 
tical questions is, probably, the Archbishop, but the Arch* 
bishop's is an executive, not a legislative office ; he is to 
carry out, not to enact the law. 

What, at this time, is the state of our Church ? The 
records of our gratitude to heaven for past mercies have been 
removed. The Papist is in our councils ; the Jesuit is in the 
land ; and the Pope has ventured to take possession of, and 
parcel out the realm. Had the spirit which animated Alex- 
ander, King of Scotland, in 1237, warmed the bosoms of the 
men in authority in this country upon that occasion, we had 
escaped the insult and degradation which Pope Pius the 
Ninth has inflicted upon our Sovereign and nation. When 
in the former year Archbishop Otto put forth his legatine 
constitution, and Henry the Third was willing to accompany 
him into Scotland, Alexander sent word, that "God be 
thanked^ there was no occasion for a Legate in Scotland ; that 
there had been none there in the time of his ancestc»:s, nor 
would he himself endure it. Have a care, says he, how you 
come into my country; the inhabitants of Scotland are 
savages, nor can I myself restrain them." 

Again, we have monasteries and convents in connection 
with our Church ; the former have ever been the abodes of 
idleness, sensual indulgence, and profligacy ; the latter semi- 
naries of immorality and vice, frequently terminating in murder. 

Monastic institutions were introduced into this country by 
Augustine in the year 600, and so foul was the weed, so rank 
its growth, that in the the year 740, the Papal legate felt 
himself compelled to issue canons, in which he condemned under 
severe penalties the unholy practices which were prevalent 
within their walls. Again in 742, a similar authority felt it 
necessary to issue similar admonitions, and to recommend that 
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care should be taken that at any rate the laity should not 
obtain positive evidence, either of the idle unseemly con- 
versation, or of the disorderiy conduct of lihe monks and nuns. 
Again in the canons of Gloveshoo, 1247, it was enacted, ^^ that 
monasteries be honest retreats for the silent, not receptacles 
of ludicrous arts, of versifiers, harpers, and bufibons : that 
seculars be not permitted to walk up and down in a private 
apartment of a monastery, lest they take occasion of re- 
proach if they see or hear any indecency in the cloisters of a 
monastery : for the customary familiarity of laymen especially 
in monasteries of nuns, who are not very strict in 
their conversation, is hurtfid and vicious. Let not 
nunneries be places of secret rendezvous for filthy talk, 
junketing, drunkenness, and luxury. It is ordained that 
monastics and ecclesiastics don't follow or afiect the vice of 
drunkenness." 

When Henry VIII. abolished the monastic institu- 
tions in the year 1587, he exposed himself to the accusation 
of having been prompted to do so by the desire of appro- 
priating to different purposes the wealth which they had 
amassed. Yet the following confession, one of the very few 
which escaped the destroying edict of QueenMary , may fiimish 
a difiSBrent reason for his conduct. It is the confession of the 
Prior and Benedicthies of St. Andrew's in Northampton^ 
which, when Bishop Burnet wrote, might have been seen in 
the records of the Court of Augmentation. In that confes- 
sion, after the most aggravating expressions that could be 
devised, the members of that institution acknowledged their 
past ill life, " for which," to use their own words, " the pit of 
hell was ready to swallow them up ;" they confessed that they 
had neglected the worship of Grod, and lived in idleness, 
gIutto]ay, and sensuality. 

When in the eariy part of the present century, monastic 
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iastitutions were set aside in Bayaria, a convent situate on the 
Besidenz-Platz, in Munich, was destroyed, and I have been 
credibly informed that the quantity of bones of infants which 
was discovered was truly appalling. Tet we are at this time 
invited to look upon such places as seminaries of religion and 
of virtue. Again to spread the cloak of sanctity that iniquity 
may abound. Such institutions are not of God — ^nor can the 
blessing of God be with them. 

If such retreats be at this moment conducted with pro- 
priety, and preserved to the uses for wMch they are 
professedly established, how long is it supposed they may 
escape the iniquity which has ever flourished within their 
walls ? How long will they exist without becoming prisons 
to the unwary, and places of secrecy and punishment to the 
unfortunate, if refractory, inmates ? Their existence is con- 
trary to the law of the land. 

We have the confessional — that insidious teacher of sen- 
suality, where questions are put to the female under examina- 
tion, which a parent would hesitate to suggest when addressing 
his own child. Perhaps we may be told the priest, the holy 
man of God may do so with impunity ! Perhaps he may ! 
But the priest, though clothed with sacerdotal vestment, is 
but a man with human passions, subject to the depraved 
emotions of fallen human nature; and she to whom the 
inquisitorial examination is addressed, is also a frail mortal, 
enveloped in the weaknesses of our nature, in addition to that 
susceptibility and excitability to which the female tempera- 
ment is more accessible. 

Bishop Burnet writing upon this question says, " 1534 — 
But the open resistance of mistaken honesty was not the 
danger which the government most feared. Another peril 
threatened their authority deeper and more alarming by far. 
The clergy possessed in the confessional a power of secret 
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i^nence over the masses of the people, by which they were 
able at once (if they so pleased) to grant their penitents license 
for insincerity, to permit them to perjure themselres under 
mental resenrations, and to encourage them to expiate a venial 
fault by concealed disaffisction. The secrets of the confes- 
sional were inviolable." 

^^ 1585. The clergy were suspected of obtaining dispensar 
tipns from their superiors, indulging them in a breach of their 
vows. The laxity of die Church Court in dealing with clerical 
ddinquents had perhaps given rise to this belief; but the 
accusation was confirmed by a discovery at Maiden-Bradley, 
in Wiltshire. The Prior of that house had a family of ille- 
gitimate children, whom he brought up and provided for in a 
very comfortable manner; and the visitor wrote that the 
Pope considering his fretgiliby, had granted him a license in 
this little matter. 

Again, we have the proud priest assuming to plume him- 
self in the attributes of the Deity, and daring to pronounce 
a judicial absolution over a sinner of whose repentance he is 
perfectly ignorant, and, so doing, holding a delusive assurance 
of safety, which may possibly endanger his eternal welfare. 

Do the worshippers of " Ego te absolve," really know the 
meaning which the Church of Rome attaches to those words ? 
It may be hoped they do not, yet when they use them, they 
practise upon the credulity of those over whom they are 
repeated, perhaps to the endangering of an immortal soul. 
Dr. Cullen in 1857, placed his seal of approbation upon the 
following explanation of that priestly absolution. 

^' Remember that in the moment when the priest says over 
you the great words of pardon and absolution, <Ego te 
absolve,' your sins are forgiven, the pains of heU are taken 
away, your soul is made bright and beautiful like an angel of 
God, and the kingdom and heaven is yours." 

H 
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Such pardon k granted tspQgk confesaksL It is piroiunQeied 
jadioially, absofaitdy^ positiYelj. The shaMr may sa^ h» 
rq)entBy but o£ that rep^itaiioe the priest caa be bo judge ; 

yet if the words ^Aidi the priest pronounoea have the efficaej 
which is attrSbnted to them, the sinner is rdeaeed fitxn the 
penalty of sin. If those words do not possess tha^ absolving^ 
pardoning efficacy, th^i is the sinner cnzelly inq)osed upon, 
miserably deoeiyed, and 1h.e priest mnst be d^M)nnoed as a. 
fSeJse prophet^ speaking peace inrtien theve is no peaces 

Such doctrine does not belong to the Chnndk of England;^ 
however oonirement it maybe to her tmant ministers to praifr- 
tise the delssion upon the people. 

Let us now turn to our Churchy and pass in review the 
iimovations^ which have been made. Innovations detrimentid 
to pure religion, and catciilated to feicilitate the return of 
those errors and abominations which were set aside at thc^ 
Reformation. 

Have we not the idol set up in defiance of t^e express 
command of Qod } who has not only forbidden to kneel or 
bow down b^nre it, but has also (kuounced with a heavy 
judgment even the maker and setter up of the abomination I 
It is an incitement to idolatry, and therefcnre even tiie 
presence of it in the hoase of God is an ofience; it is a 
stumbling-block placed in the path of our weak brethren* 
Culpable indeed are those who would iliat it should be put up; 
doubly culpable are those m authority who permit it to be put 
up, Of suffer it to remain if it has be^ mtruded. It is aa 
offence against the law of God, and against l^e law of thcr 
land. 

The hqmiy against tiie peril of idolady. Part ni* says, 
^ It is not possiUe if images be suffered in dbjirclles and 
temples, either by ppeaching of God's word, ooc by any othser: 
means, to keep the people ficom worshipping of them^ and ao 
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to avoid idolatry." .... ^ Whatslialllflayof tbemwhich 
will lay Btombling-UockB where before there were none, and 
8et snares for the feet, nay for the souls of weak and simple 
ones, and work the danger of their everlasting destroetioni for 
whioh our Saviovr Christ shed Hia most precions Uood? 
Bett^ it were that the arts of painting, pkatering, carving, 
graving, and foanding had never been found nor used, than 
one of them, whose souls in the sight oi God are so preoioas, 
should by occasion of image or picture perish and be lost. • . • 
Idolatry cannot possibly be separated from images any long 
tmae ; but ^at, as an unseparable accident, or, as a shadow 
foUowetii the body when the sun shinetfa, so idolatry deaveth 
to the public having of images, which cannot be long without 
idolatry, to be pat away and destroyed. . . • ^^ It is, I say, 
the ofiSce of godly magistrates likewise, to avoid images and 
idols out of churches and temples, as spiritual harlots out of 
suspected places, for the avoiding of idolatry, which is spiritual 
fornication.'^ 

In the year 600, Augustine came into this countiy, and 
introduced many of the mxscriptural observances and idola* 
trous practices of the Church of Rome* And in the year 
740, Archbishop Eigbright, in the canons which he issued 
for the regulation of the Church, and the guidance of the 
clergy, felt it right to put forth the following, which is th» 
85th " article :" — " Nothing ought to be lodged in a Churcli 
but what belongs to the Ecclesiastical ministrations. For it 
is written in Deuteronomy, ^ Thou shatt not plmvt a grove, 
nor a pillar^ near the sanetuary of the LordJ ^^ Yet our 
people at this time place the idol and all sorts of images and 
decorations, professedly to do honour to God ; truly to gratify 
their own fancies, that they may indulge the idolatry of will- 
worship. 

The presence of the cross in the Church was the oQcasion 

h2 
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of much dispatation after the accession of Queeu Elizabeths' 
It has been said her Majesty wished it to be in the Churchy 
even if it were not made use of; but the divines of her day 
considered it to be too dangerous, even as an ornament, and 
ventured to remonstrate with her Majesty upon the subject. 
Bishop Burnet, quoting the letters of Bishop Sands to Peter 
Martyr, writes: — ^^ We had, according to our injunctions, 
taken away all images that we found in our Churches, and 
burned them ; we see superstitious people plainly worship this 
idol (the cross). Upon this he had spoken &eely to the Queen ; 
with that she was so displeased as to threaten to deprive him. 
She was since that more softened, and the images were re- 
moved." ^' But God in whose hands are the 

hearts of princes, instead of a storm conferred peace, and 
freed the Eoglish Church from this block of offence." The 
words used by Bishop Sands are : — ^^ Quidem ex nobis long^, 
aliter judicabant ; praesertim cum omnea omnia generis 
imagines, in proxima nostra visitatione, idque publica autho- 
ritate, non solum sublatoe, verum etiam combustse erant; 
cumque huic idolo, pras cseteris, ab ignara et superstitiosa 
plebe adoratis solet adhib^ri. Ego, quia ^vehementior eram 
in ista re, nee uUa modo consentire poteram, ut lapsus occasio 
ecclesise Christi daretur ; non multum aberat, quid et ab 
o£Sicio amoverer et Principis iudignationem incurrerem. At 
Deus, in cujus manu corda sunt regum pro tempestate tran- 
quillitatem dedit, et Ecclesiam Anglicanam ab hujus modi 
offendiculis liberavit." 

Then we have the altar, with its lights and ceremonials, its 
gaudy trappings, and musical performances, to captivate the 
ignorant, and gratify the infatuated pride of the ambitious 
priest. Not satisfied with the office which his Saviour ap- 
pointed ; not content with the atonement which his Saviomr 
offered, the altar-priest must need officiously obtrude his 
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devices, pretend to repeat the oblation, and to apply that 
atonement ; to place himself between the act of the Redeemer 
and the redeemed sinner. We are told in the word of God, 
that the Sacrifice offered upon the crosn was the one, the only 
yet all sufficient sacrifice and atonement for the sin of man ; 
and that Christ alone was capable of making that oblation : 
yet, in self-conceit, the ambitious minister impugns that 
teaching. Without hiB aid, that sacrifice is inefficient ; until 
he has made a fresh oblation, the benefit of the sacrifice 
upon Calvary is beyond the reach of the fallen mortal. 

That simple, yet soul-stirring memorial which our Saviour 
appointed, and commanded his followers to observe in remem- 
brance of him, does not satisfy the aspiring ambition which 
fires the bosom of the sacrificing priest. 

Upon this question I will add the remarks of Bishop 
Burnet : — ^^ But" that which was most new, was that there 
having been great contest about the form of the Lord's board, 
whether it should be made as an altar or as a table ; there- 
fore, since the form of a table was more like to turn the 
people from the superstition of the Popish mass to the right 
use of the Lord's Supper, he (i^idley) exhorted the curates to 
have it in the fashion of a table decently covered. . • • 
and that they should put down all by-altars." Lnmediately 
after an order of the council issued for removing all altars, 
and setting up tables for the celebration of the Lord's Supper. 
In our liturgy the word altar is never made use of when 
alluding to the Holy Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, in 1857, 
therefore made a great mistake wh^i they said, ^^ Wh&a. the 
same thing is signified it may not be of much importance by 
what name it is called." Li the present instance, the name 
by which the communion table is designated involves the 
question of a sacrament or a sacrifice. Call it an altar, and 
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jott eoa&te&anee, nay, teaeli a Baorifioe ; call it a taUe, and 
ihe attoiticm of ihe Christian will be directed te Ha^ aeryice 
irhieh kis SaTioar inslitated in remembnuoce q{ Sim. 

Biahop Burnet mote : — ^^ It was found that so loi^ as they 
had an altar, they woald endearour to ooimterf^t the Popidi 
mass, aind cheridi tlie bc^ of being able to bring bad^ the 
sacrifice of the Boxoan Ohnreh." 

The reader will EJiortly be informed how Bishop Andrews 
laid Avchbishq) Laud perverted the seryice of our Churdi, 
and wandered from the pure teaching of the GospeL He will 
also read the account of the ceremoniai in llie Greek Church. 
Most of us are acquainted widi the ceremonial of the Church 
of Borne, bat it is very probable few are aware of the mean^ 
ing which that Church applies to the service of the altar. 
I subjoin an explanation of that office, copied from an 
authentic 8<»irce. 

Pope Innocent the Third wrote : — ^^ Heaee jlie sacrifice is 
^called ^ Missa/ which is as much as to say, ^ The Host Iranfr- 
mitted by us to the Fath^, that it (the consecrated waf^) 
may intercede far us to- hincu' For this akme is i^ itself a 
BofBcient and adequate misfflon, or ambassade, for patting 
an end to all ^unities and offences between God and nian." 

Is such the teaching of our Chuich ? Is such the inter- 
pretation which the innovators of the present day would 
apply to the ceremonial which ihey are so eealously labour- 
ing to intrude upon our office ? If it be not, what shall we 
say of that moral blindness which can induce such infatuation ? 
If it be, if they really entertain the doctrine of a satisfying 
oblation, what shall we say of them ? Shall we eix, if we 
give them credit for being deficient in the panimount prin- 
ciples of honour, honesiy and fidelity? Are they faithful to 
the trust reposed in them? Po they observe the solemn 
engagement into which they have entered ? Do they perform 
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tiie ptomiaBS ihqr l»ve madef I fiaor tho anbirar to tlnse 
ijaestians 'will be &r firom latisfvctorj ; and if yf(d turn to 
thoBo pkced ia wm&ontj, to Home ehould-be goardtaiui of our 
Glmrcii, want iif disoredon, mmt of ^eal, v»it of fimmooB^ 
wiH be more eyident than commendaUe. 

Bishop Ridley, wlien examined at Ozfevd on the 17th Afaril^ 
1554, said : — ^^ The third article^ which affinned the maaa to 
be a ^[^itaatory aacrifioe for Ihe sfaiB of ike quick and dead, 
he chai^ged not only with error, but Uasphemy and impiety, 
•a deoragatiz^ fixMn tiie merita ot the aaerifice of Christ upon 
the caxmBy ^ who made there, by hia own oblation of himaolf 
lonoe offered, a full, perfect, and anfkient aaerifice, oblatioD, 
and aaiia&ction for the aina of the whole world/ To afirm 
tiiat oiher prqntiatory aacrifioea were atill to be oBered for 
^nr sms seemed to him to detract from the allHBufficieiDcy of 
the precioua blood of onr blessed Redeemer ; and he thought 
it, besictes, a gross and ridicnioua contradiction to BwpfOBe an 
nnUoody sacrifice to be propitiatory and expiatory; since not 
only the universal judgment of mankind, bat the dimely v^ 
spired author of the Epistie to tiie Exbrevm, assures ua thttfc 
^ without ahedding of blood there is no remission of sin*' Aa 
^ucharistical and eommemoratiye sacrifice he allowed, aad 
cited tiie testimony of several of the fathers, who are dear, 
and ^ress for it. But he would not acknowledge any pro- 
pitiatory obligation, except tiiat of Christ on the cross, * who 
by the body <^ his flesh reconciled us to God ; and by one 
offirarkig purged away our sins, and made perfect for ever tiieih 
that are sanctified.' " 

Then as an app^dage to tiie altar we have the credence, 
or side table. As an appendage to an altar, sudi a piece of 
furniture may be necessary to enable the priest to make a 
solemn oblation of the int^ded sacrifice ; but it is not only 
unseemly, but inapplicable to tiiat service, which our Saviour 
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coznmanded his followers to observe in remembrance of fainl* 
Credence or side tables were removed from owe Church at 
the Beformation ; and no authority inferior to that which 
directed their removal, and appointed onr present litargy, in 
which neither credence table nor side table is mentioned, is 
legally competent to authorize or sanction it being re-intro- 
duced into the Church. 

. The Judicial Committee before referred to say : — ^^ The 
rubric directs that at a certain point in the course of the 
communion service, the minister shall place the bread and 
wine on the communion table. . . . Nothing seems less 
objectionable than a small side table from which they may be 
conveniently reached by the officiating minister, and at the 
proper time transferred to the communion table." Yet the 
revisers of our Prayer Book, when the rubric in question was 
introduced (1662) , did not venture to put forth such an opinion: 
they did not authorize such an adjunct to the Lord's table. 
We have shown the suspicious character of the proceedings 
by which that rubric was introduced into the Prayer Book ; 
and the fact that no arrangements were made to facilitate the 
carrying out the requirements of it, goes far to confirm the 
suspicion that the rubric itself was surreptitiously intro- 
duced. In reference to the use of a credence table, the 
Bishop of Exeter has recently given his opinion, that the 
placing the unconsecrated bread and wine upon the Com- 
munion Table Tias the making of the oblation, and that 
it should be done with great solemnity, the people all stand- 
ing up ; his Lordship went so far as to state, he saw no 
harm in the mamier in which the oblation was made in 
the Greek Church. I cannot believe bis Lordship was aware 
of the ceremony observed upon that occasion, or he would 
not have ventured such an opinion. I will add an account of 
that ceremony, and also of the furniture and ceremony in 
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ihe chapels of Bishop Andrews at Winton, and of Archbishop 
Laud at Lambeth. 
My readers may draw their own oondnsions. 

THB GRBBK CBRBMONIAL. 

^* In the Greek Church there are two tables^ one which 
they call the jProtAesw^ and the other which is called the Oreat 
Altar. They place on the former of these the symbols, and 
express, by divers mystical actions, part of the eccxiomy of 
the Son of (jod — ^that is to say, His birth, Ufe, and sufferings ; 
they solemnly cany them after to the Great AUar, where they 
consecrate them ; so that before, although they are but simple 
bread and wine on which they represent the principal passages 
of the life of Christ, and say themselves that then tilxe bread 
and wine are but a type or figure, yet do they speak 
concerning them ahnost after the same manner before they 
are consecrated as after. . . . When they carry them 
from the Ftothesis to the Great Altar, the choir loudly sing 
Huxt which they call the Cherubic Hymn, in which are these 
words : ^ Let the King of kings, the Lord of lords, Jesus 
Christ, our God, draw near to be sacrificed, and given to the 
fidthful for food ;' at which time their devotion is so excech 
sive that Arcudim did not scruple to accuse the Greeks of 
idolatry." 

Can the believer in the Gospel read that statement without 
blushing, and grieving over the blind superstition of the 
parties concerned ? 

THE CHAPBLS OF ABCHBISHOP LAUD AIH) OP BISHOP 

Ain)B£WS. 

*' One of the charges exhibited against Archbishop Laud 
(art. iii.) was ' that the Archbishop had introduced into his 
chapel, at Lambeth, a Credential or side table, covered with 
a large towel or linen cloth, never seen or heard of there 
before his time, whereon (he bread and wine, intended to be 
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consecrated at the aacraznent, were first placed "with a degi«d 
of solemnity^ before they were brought up to the altar: after 
which the Archbishop's eha{dlaJ2>is, being about to consecrate 
the elements, usually repaired to iMs Credentia, and taking 
them from thrice into their hands, made three hvo iomngsj 
or genufUctiom, to ihe altar, and coming unto it, offered up 
&A bread and wine thereat;, upon their tneee, and then laid 
iihem on the altar.' 

^^ Among die papers belongix^ to the said Ardibiahq), was 
foond a dia^am or sketch, endorsed wiih his own iiand thust 
^ 1623, Chapel and furniture as it was in use by &e Bight 
Bev. Father in God, Launcelot Andrews, Lord Bishop of 
Winton,' In Ae south-east comer of the place stood thi» 
Credentiay or side-table, upon which were placed, bdTore tha 
communion, a basin and ewer Sm: the priest to wash wiihal 
before the oblation ; also the bread and wine (die canister 
and ton), which he took from thence and presented as an 
oS^ing at the altar. 

The ton or flagon for the wine was on a cradle. 
The canister was cdlver and gilt for the wafeihi {like a 
wicker basket), lined with cambric, laced. 

^ Bishop Andrews is c(»i£ddered to have be^ the founder 
of the school wherein Laud was the most prominent disci{4e*'^ 

It was to facilitate such obs^yances, — ^to insinuate the 
service of an altar, to be able to simulate the Popish mass,-^ 
that Archbishop Laud directed the communion rail to be 
eid^^ded from the south wall to the north wall <^ the chancel, 
instead of from the east waD, round the table, and back to 
ihe^afi^ wall. 

The Spirit which moved the Laudian party in the sevens 
teenth century, and which animates the same parl^ at the 
present time, does not flow from love of pure religion, nosr 
yet from respect for the teaching of our Bedeemer Jesus 
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Christ. Upon each ooctflton it has ffjem life to a cotmter- 
spirity and by eadi, regard for our Ohnnsh has been equally 
ignored, and a fearfnl negleetof tibe most solemn engagements 
exhibited. ^^ The Lord being my helper^" is a solemn adju- 
ration, well calculated to make the heart quake which neglects 
the bUigatkm so incurred. Is sincere {urayer offered for that 
help ? or is the proffered prayer cold and unmeaning — ^mere 
Up-service — made unavailing by the more powerful lore of 
change, by tibe craving for variety, the desire of the eye, the 
gratification of sense at the eocpense of truth, the disturbance 
of order? Is pride <^ heart so predominant that virtue^ 
lionour, faithfolness, and tine most solemn engagements must 
bow down brfore it ? 

In reference to the Churdi decorations and B(«iish observ- 
«nceSy I caamot do better than refer to the sermon preaehed 
by Mr. Smart, in the cathedral of Durham, on the 7th of 
July, 1628, (vide p. 100 of this tract), except to add Hiat 
what that Divine so forcibly denoimced is exceeded by the 
proceeding of the present day; and that musical services sue 
introduced by whidi the people ^re excluded &om joining ia 
the public worship of the Church. 

Such services may be suitable accompaniments fo9r the 
material sacrifice, whether of the Jew, or of the Infidel, but 
totally unfit for the spiritual service of the Christian. Such 
melody may please tiie ear, but it closes the portal of the 
heart ; it may ddight the sensuous and enthusiastic, but it is 
more thanpaiDful,it is benumbing to true devotion; it distracts, 
it diverts attention from the service of God to the pleasing, it 
may be fascinating modulations of conc<»d and sweet sounds, it 
is destructive of that pure service which the God of the Chria- 
tian requires, and which the precepts of the Gospel enjoin. 

<< The first who brought up this mode of singing, wad 
Flavianus and Diodorus of Antioch, using it in &eir oonven- 
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tides when the Arians had possessed themselves of the public 
churches, as is related by Theodoras. From thence it passed 
to other places, and was first practised at]|Csesarea by Basil* 
.... Ambrose, who borrowed many other things of Basil, 
liked his psahnody so well, as he introduced it into the west, 
first using it in his church at Milan, and this when Augustine 
was there, who assures us from his own knowledge, that it was 
not long since the practice there begun. • . . This was the 
origin of singing the services ; and it was believed, that by the 
means of Jerome, the same mode of singing was first used at 
Rome. That * Alleluiah,' after the Eastern mode, was by his 
advice there sung, and the Doxology, secundum usum An- 
tiochioe, where singing by course was first invented : and that 
Damasus writ to him by direction, how the Grecian mode of 
singing might be practised at Rome. Hence Durandus, Can- 
tum ordiuavit, and nothing else but an order for reading the 
Scriptures. So upon these grounds he is said to have been 
the author of a Liturgy made up in time of a lectionary, an 
antiphonary, and a sacramentary. Now when Liturgies were 
all in all, the happiness of the ancient Church and the 
excellency of its pastors in preaching and praying being turned 
by the lamentable degeneracy of the following ages into 
chanting and reading, Origen says the worship of God was 
fearfully corrapted ; the native plainness and simplicity of it, 
most amicable to God, and all that are like him, was vitiated 
and defaced with the paint and patches of bold and wanton 
fancies. . . . There was more compliance with the heathen 
than with the Scripture : and so the Church was far from 
being, as Origen says, what God in sending Christ and the 
Gospel designed them to be, congregations opposite to the 
assemblies of the superstitious, &c. . . . The Christian worship 
was made more ceremonious than that of the Jews, and clogged 
with more batches of thraldrom whereby the state of Chris- 
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tiana w&s rendered far more intolerable than theirs under 
the lawv" 

Sumet ^tes^ a.d. 1649 : — ^'^ There were two things much 
complained of; the one was that the priests read the prayers 
generally with the same tone of voice that they had used 
formerly in the Latin service ; so that, it was said, the people 
did not understand it much better than they had done the 
Latin formerly. This I have seen represented in many 
letters ; and it was very seriously laid before Cranmer by 
Martin Bucer. The course taken in it was, that in all parish 
churches the service should be read in a plain audible voice, 
but that the former way should remain in cathedra^ where there 
were great choirs, who were well acquainted with that tone, and 
where it agreed better with the music which was used in the 
anthems. Yet, even there, many thought it no proper way in 
the Litany; where the greatest gravity was more agreeable to 
such humble addresses than such a modulation of the voice, 
which to those unacquainted with it seemed light, and for 
others that were more accustomed to it, it seemed to be rather 
use that had reconciled them to it, than the natural decency 
of the thing, or any fitness in it to advance the devotion of 
their prayers. But this was a thing judged of less^import-* 
ance. It was said that those who had been accustomed to 
read in that voice could not easily alter it ; but as those 
dropped off and died, others would be put in their places who 
would officiate in a plainer tone. 

^'Lijunctions issued in 1559 by Queen Elizabeth, for the 
due observance of public worship: 

" Item XLIX. Because, in divers collegiate and also some 
parish churches, heretofore there have been livings appointed 
for the maintenance of men and children to use singing in the 
church, by means whereof the laudable service of music hath 
been had in estimation and preserved in knowledge: the 
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Queen's Mi^'est^y^ neither meaning in anynise iSbe decay of 
anything that might conveniently tend to the use and con- 
tintiancie of the said science, neitiber to have the same in any 
part so abused in the Churcb, that thereby the eommoiv 
prayer e^uld be the worse understood of the hearers, 'mSeth 
and eommandeth, that, First, no alteration be made of such 
asrignments of liring as heretofore hath been appointed to tihe 
use of ringing eod musie in the Church, but that the same &o 
remain. And that there be a modest and d^tinet song so 
used in all parts of the common prayers in the- Church, that 
Ae same may be as jdiunly und^erstood as if it were read with^ 
out singing ; and yet nevertheless, f<^ the comforting of such 
that delight iu music, it may be permitted that in the begin- 
ning or m the end of common prayers, either at morning or 
evening, there may be sung a hymn, or such like song, to the 
best S(Mrt of melody and music that may be conveni^itly 
devised, having respect that the sentence of hymn may be 
understood and perceived. 

*'ItOTi Lni. That all ministers and readers of public 
prayer, chapters, and homilies, shall be charged to read 
leisurely, plainly, and distinctly ; and also such as are but mean 
readers shall peruse over before, once or twice, the chapters 
and homilies, to the intent they may read to the better under- 
standiDg of the people, and the more encouragem«rt of godli- 
ness : (Cardwdl's Doc. Ann. Vol. I. pp. 1&&-&). 

The first article submitted fsr the considerati<m of the 
eommissioners appointed ia 1689, to consider of the revision 
of the Prayer Book, was : 

''That the chanting of Divine service in cathednd churches 
shall be laid a»de, that the whole may be rendered intelligible 
to the common people : (Cardwell's Conf. p. 4S0).'' 

The inference naturally to be drawn from the provisions of 
the forty*ninth Clause of the said injunctioDS is, that even 
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IB those dmrdiea where liyii^ had been i^pointed lor the 
nudatonance of men and GhUdren to use singingm the Church, 
it was i&teaded that the prayers, lessoas, and services, should 
be so said ihafc the people nu^t understand and talce part in 
them. The permission to sing in a superior but yet plain 
St jIq is confined to the singing at the beginning or end of the 
morning and eyening services. That pennisfii(m has reference 
to provisions of the first Act of Umformity oi Edward Y I. 
1549, when the whole of the Church services was, for the first 
twe^ set forth in ^glish. A elaase in that act declares, 
^* That it shall be lawful for aU men, as well in churches, 
chapels, oratories, and oilier places, to use openly any psalm 
or prayer taken out o! the Bible at any due time, not letting^ 
or omitting thereby the service or any part Ijiereof mentioned 
in the said book»" 

In tihe same year 1549, Stemhold's metrical verEdon of the 
Psalms was arranged and published by anthority. The titie- 
page to a copy of tiiose Psalms published in 1752, by the 
SjDg's printer, contains the following notice : — ^^ Set forth and 
allowed to be sung in all churches of aU thepeopletogetheryhe^or^ 
and after monung and eyening prayer, and also before aad after 
sermon." Whatever legal weight may be at this time attached 
to the aforesaid authorities, they certainly set forth the mind 
of the Church, tiiat at least in parodiial churches, if not in 
all placea of public worship, the services w^e to be recited in 
a plain way so that the people might understand them and take 
part in iii&m ; aud further that the appointed services of tbo 
Church were not to be interrupted by the introduotion of music. 

The Bubric after the tiiird coBect (for grace) in the morn- 
ing and evening service, refers e^qpressly to an anthem, and 
can only allude to cathedrals where there are choirs equal to 
such performances ; it waa introduced in 1662. 

When the attempt was made to revise the Prayer Book in 
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1689y the attention of the revisers was directed to the question 
of chanting and intoning in cathedral churches^ &c., and the 
provision which they suggested was ^^that chanting, ^c.^ 
in Cathedral Churches should be abolished." No mention is 
made of, no allusion made to the parochial church or chapel, 
evidently because the question did not refer to them — ^the 
services in them were read in a plain intelligible way. 

Such vanities are delusive ; they have no place in our Church ; 
they are opposed to the spirit and to the letter of the law; and 
yet there are men in authority who do countenance, if they do 
not authorize the innovators in their mischievous and disloyal 
conduct We may be told — ^we have been told — that the 
ornamentation of the Church, the introduction of musical 
services, and of more ceremony and display, are to make the 
Church attractive. That the 'practice of confession and of 
pronouncing the absolution is a matter of spiritual discipline, 
and that the celebration of a high service at the altar, is to 
impress upon the mind of the people the great fact of our 
redemption, but experience proves that in addition to their 
illegality, they are hindrances to pure devotion. Even should 
they produce the obje<Jt for which they are professedly in- 
truded, namely, the making the churches attractive; the 
individuals so attracted will be the seekers of amusement ; 
but the truly pious and devout Christian will be driven away. 

As respects the fact of our redemption, our Saviour in- 
stituted another and in his opinion a better method of record- 
ing the great event for which He took upon himself our human 
nature. That which He appointed is well calculated by its 
simplicity to impress the soul with the sublime magnitude of 
the great act of which it is the memorial. That which the 
priest intrudes is by its very nature offensive, presumptuous, 
and more likely to induce idolatry than to promote the pure 
religion of Jesus Christ. 
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The Papist is inour oovnaihK-die Jesuit is in 4Hir countiy 
-—the Laudiaa is again at his uadennini^g maehinations— 
convents add monastic instttations^ those seminaries of 
iniqnitj and crime, again define our knd; and Oonvocation 
is labouring to establish its independence and to increase its 
power and influence, whilst those who should protect our purer 
Church and purer faith, are eiiher indifferent to the truth, or 
heedless o£ its yalue, and n^gleelifiil of t^e duties which they 
have voluntarily undertaken* 

We ore suffering frOQiwant <tf order; and the want of order 
is increased by indulganc^— the mistaken indulgence of the 
unwaiy parent feeding the waywardness of unruly childim 
and itteparing the way for disobedient manhood, for fixture 
mischief and iireparable disorder. 

After every former disturbance in the coontry, we have 
been told by the first authority in the realm, that those dis- 
turbances were occasioned by the seandalam mscondwA of 
nimiiter$ in not obioimng the r^ulationa of the Church in 
respect of public worship. 

The desirableueai of maformity in public worship is at 
this time treated with indi0erepce by those invested with 
authority in our Church. We stand a solitary instance of 
want o£ deeomm* Among the many branches into which 
the Church of Christ is unfortunately divi4ed, our Church is, 
Z believe, ib» only one in whidi clergymen are told they may 
conduct the public service of the Church as to each may seem 
good. Sudi pennisaion is not only most iiyurious to religion, 
but it sounds strange to those who know that it is contrary 
to the law of the land, and has ever been considered incom^ 
patibk with the safety and welfiskre o£ the ChurcL 

Under the Jewish dispensation there were sacrificial ser- 
vices, with specially appointed c^emoiuals for each. There 
was the commemorative service of the Passover, with its 
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separate ordinances ; and tiiere was the service of the Syna- 
gogue, in which the law and the prophets were read and 
expounded, and prayer offered in an appomted order. 

When the all-sufficient sacrifice had been offered upon 
Calvary, — ^when full atonement had been made for the sin of 
man by the blood shed upon the cross, — ^the Apostle said, 
*^ There is now no more sacrifice for sin." The sacrifice 
under the Mosaic law, which was but the type, became use- 
less, and was no longer observed ; even the Jew, though he 
did not apprehend the wonderful efficacy of the oblation 
made by Christ, ceased to offer the sacrifice under the law. 
Yet the Israelite retains even to this day the memorial ser- 
vice of the Passover, with its duly appointed observances ; 
and the edifying services of prayer, praise, instruction, and 
thanksgiyiDg of the synagogue. 

It was in those synagogues the Primitive Christians were 
accustomed to assemble for worship, making use of the Mosaic 
office, but combining with it the doctrines which our blessed 
Saviour had taught ; commending their services and prayers to 
the favourable consideration of God, for the sake and through 
the merits and mediation of their Redeemer Jesus Christ. 

When celebrating the memorial service-^the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper — ^the followers of our Lord did so in ac- 
cordance with that form and ceremonial which our Saviour 
had himself appointed; teaching and inculcating one clear 
and well-defined doctrine in reference to it. 

From the earliest period of the Christian dispensation it 
has been the labour of the faithful to preserve the doctrines 
of the Gospel in their original purity ; to condemn,' if not 
always to punish, the comqpters of the £Edth and the propa- 
gators of erroneous precepts ; and to observe unifoimity in 
public worship^ as most becoming and even essential to the 
preservation and -spread of true- religion, and to the comfort 
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of the worshippers. One Qod, one faiih, one all'Snfficient 
Mediator and Redeemer, was their creed. One service, that 
of the heart ; and in ceremonial, that simplicity which was 
best calculated to promote the united prayer, praise, and 
thanksgiviDg of the assembled worshippers. 

Errors, however, soon crept into the Church. The. de- 
pravity of man, the proneness of human nature to idolatry, 
the love of display and ceremony, soon tempted the teacher 
and induced the worshipper to depart from the pure doctrine 
of the Gospel, and to introduce discordant observances in the 
celebration of public worship. 

Such was the state of the Church, and the ignorance and 
incapacity of many of her teachers in the fifiih century, — so. 
completely had ceremonial and idolatrous practices superseded 
the observance of that worship which Christ and his apostles 
had taught,-^— that in the year 460, the Emperor Leo was 
commended because he would have none ordained or ap* 
pointed bishops but such as could read the Psalter. It was 
even worse afterwards ; barbarism, ignorance, and viciousness 
more and more prevailed. In the latter end of the fifth and 
the beginning of the sixth centuries, the Councils of Venetick 
(qy. Vannes), and in the year 606, the Council of Agatha in 
the same country, issued decrees in these words : ^' We have 
also thought it right, that as to the order of sacred admi- 
nistrations and singing, there be one custom throughout our 
province." — ^August. Epis. ad Januar 118, c. 6. 

It was after mature consideration of the records of history^ 
and of the painful evidence of the mischief which followed 
the want of order, that our Parliament passed the Acts of 
Uniformity, which are now the law of this land ; and that 
our Sovereigns have in their public edicts declared that the 
fearful scenes which have deluged our country with blood and 
confusion, were mainly to be ascribed to the scandalous mis- 

l2 
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conduct of clergTinen in not confonning themselves to the 
appointed order of public worship. 

The following will show the mind of our Church, and the 
spirit of our legislation upon that subject : — 

In the prefiM^ to the first Prayer Book of Edward the 
Sixth (1549) y are the following words : — 

*^ And where, heretofore, there hath been great diversity 
in saying and singing in churches within this realm, some 
following Salisbury use ; some Hereford use ; some . the use 
of Bangor ; some of York ; and some of Lincoln. Now from 
henceforth all the whole reahn shall have but one use.^' 

A similar provision will be found either in the preface, or 
in the prefatorial directions of every Prayer Book, from the 
period of the Beformation* It is in the one now in use. 

In the prefatorial directions in respect of ceremonies, iu 
the second Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth (1552) are the 
following words : — 

^^ Let aQ things be done among you (saith St Paul) in a 
seemly and due order, the appointment of which pertaineth 
not to private men ; therefore no man ought to take in hand, 
nor presume to appoint or alter, any public or common order 
in Christ^s Church, except he be lawfully called and autho- 
rized thereunto. 

A similar instruction will be found in every Prayer Book, 
from that period to the present time. 

The preamble to the Act of Uniformity, 5 and 6 of Ed« 
ward the Sixth, which is attached to his second Prayer Book 
(1552), referring to the arrangements made by the previous 
Acts of his reign, and to the form of prayer which had been 
before arranged and published (the Prayer Book of 1549), 
says : — " And yet, this notwithstanding, a great number of 
people, in divers parts of this realm, following their own 
sensu^ty, and Gving either without knowledge or due fear 
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^ Qody do vilfi^y cuid damnaUy before Almi^ty Ood, 
abetaiii and refuse to come to their pariah churcheai and 
other places where oommon prayer^ administratioii of the 
sacraments, and jMreadiing of the word of God is used, upon 
the SiindibyB and other days ordained to be holy days. • • . • 
And because there hath arisen in the use and exercise of the 
foresaid common service m the churches heretofore set forth, 
divers doubts for ike fashion and manner of the minisiration 
of the same^ rather by the curiosUy of the minister and mis^ 
takers^ than by any other cause;" &c. The Act then sets 
forth, that the aforesaid form of common prayer had been 
revised and made more perfect. The Act then enjoins the 
observance oi the said revised form of common prayer by all 
ministers and clergymen, under severe penalties, to be in* 
flicted upon transgressors upon conviction before a justice 
and a jury of twelve mm. 

The principal alterations made in the Prayer Book of 1562, 
with a view to the removal of the doubts which had arisen as 
to the fiiishion and manner of the ministration of the said serw 
vices, and for abating the curiosity oi ministers and mistaken;, 
were:— 

The removal of the altar, and the placing in its stead a 
plain, honest table, whereat to celebrate the Lord's Supper ; 
the remoral of the word altar from all the offices of the 
Church ; the making of important alterations in the prayer 
oi institution or consecration in the office of the Holy Com- 
munion; and the introduction into the first Bubric in the 
mcHming service of the words, ^ And the minister shall so 
turn him, as the people may best hear." 

The Act of Uniformity of 1st Elizabeth* c. 2, imposes 
penalties similar to those in Ihe Act 6 and 6 Bdward YI., 
upon any minister who shall wilfiilly and obstinately use 
any oihet rite, ceremony, order, form, or manner of cele- 
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lirating the Lord's Sapper openly^ or privily, or mattingry 
evensong, administration of the sacraments, or otiier open 
prayers^ than is mentioned and set forth in the said book, 
or shall preach, declare, or speak anything in the derogation 
or depraving of the said book, or anything therein con- 
tained, or any part thereof." 
' These Acts are still in force. ^ 

The preface to the Prayer Book of the Church in Scotland^ 
which was arranged in 1686, in the reign of Charles the 
First, and under the presidency of Archbishop Laud, contains 
he following statement : — 

^ ^' The Church of Christ hath, in all ages, had a prescript 
form of Common Prayer, or Divine Service, as appeareth 
by the ancient Liturgies of the Greek and Latin Churches. 
This was done, as for other great causes, so likewise for 
retaining an uniformity in God's w(»:ship ; a thing most 
beseeming them that are of one and the same profession. 
For by the form that is kept in the outward worship of 
God, men commonly judge of religion. If in that there be 
a diversity, straight they are apt to conceive the religion to 
be divided : wherefore it were to be wished tHat the whole 
Church of Christ were one as well in form of public worship 
as in doctrine, and that, as it has but one Lord and one 
faith, so it had but one heart and one mouth. This would 
prevent many schisms and divisions, and serve much to the 
preserving of imity. But since that cannot be hoped for in 
the whole Catholic* Christian Church, yet at least in the 
Churches that are under the protection of one Sovereign 
Prince, the same ought to be endeavoured." .... Speaking 
of an appointed form of service, the same prefiwe continues, 
'* This is recorded to have been the first head concluded in a 
frequ^t council of the Lords and Barons professing Christ 
Jesusi We keep the words of the history. Religion was 
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tiot then placed in rites and gestures, nor men tahsfii with the 
fancies of extemporary prayers, (History Church of Scotland, 
p, 218.) Sure the public worship of God in his Church 
being the most solemn action of us, his. poor creatures here 
below, ought to be performed by a Liturgy advisedly set and 
framed, and not aocprding to the sudden and various fancies 
of men." 

The same sovereign (Charles the First), in his declaration, 
dated 1689, to the people in Scotland, in reference to the 
aforesaid Prayer Book, says, alluding to his father, James 
the Firsts ^^ He did immediately, as became a religious prince^ 
bethink himself seriously how his first Reformation of that 
kingdom might begin at the public worship of God, which he 
most truly conceived could never be happily effected until such 
time as there should be an unity and uniformity in the public 
prayers, liturgy, and service of the Church established through- 
put the whole kingdom." 

Here we have evidence of good intentions on the part of 
that monarch; but alas ! those intentions were not sufficien 
stable nor powerful to enable him to withstand the ensnaring 
and evil advice of unfaithful councillors. The records of that 
period afford fearful evidence of the result. 

The Act of .Uniformity (14 of Charles the Second) , recog- 
nizes and re-affirms the Acts of Elizabeth and of Edward the 
Sixth, together with the penalties which those Acts impose 
upon such as depart from the appointed order of public wor^ 
ship. It thefl directs the use of the Reviewed Prayer Book 
(the one at this time in use) ; and, referring to the unhappy 
disturbances and events which bad then recently occurred, 
says,. " And whereas, by the great scandalous neglect of 
ministers in using the said order or liturgy, so set forth and 
enjoined as aforesaid, great mischief and inconveniences dur- 
ing the times of the late unhappy troubles having arisen and 
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groim, and many peojJe have hem led into lEaetiODB and 
schisms, to the great decay and scandal of the reformed reli« 
gion of the Ohurch of England, and to the hazard of many 

souls Now, in regard that nothing oondnceth more 

to the settling of the peace of this nation (which is desired 
of all good men), nor to the honour of oar religkm and the 
propagation thereof, than an universal agreement iu the publio 
worship of Almighty God.'' The Act then directs the use 
of the form of public worship as set forth in the said book 
(the one now in use), and furdier contains the form of a pro- 
mise which every minister is required to make, by which he 
engages to conform himself to the said order of public |»rayer. 
The Act farther forbids the use of any other form tmder 
the penalties set forth in the several preceding Acts of 
tiniformity. 

The thirty-fourth Article of Religion says, " Whosoever 
through his private judgment, willin^y and purposely doth 
openly break the traditions and ceremonies of the Church, 
which be not repugnant to the word of God, and be ordained 
and approved by common authority, ought to be rebuked 
openly, that others may fear to do the like, as He that 
offendeth against the common order of the Ohurch, hurteth 
the authority of the magistrate, and woondeth the consciences 
of the weak brethren." 

Such are some of the provisions and enactments which have 
been made for the purpose of insuring uniformity in the 
public worship of the Church of En^and. 

The opinion of the late Lord Stowell, an ecclesiastical 
judge, pre-eminent among, if not supreme of, those men who 
have occupied the judicial chair in our civil courts is not 
unworthy of notice at this time. 

" Uniformity in public worship is <Hie oi the leading features 
of the Ghuixsh of England. Nothing is left to the qnnions 
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of indhridaals. If eyery minister were to alter, omit, or 
add, aooordiDg to his oim taste, he might, from begimung 
with trifling changes, extend his views to alterations of even 
die Scriptures themsdves, under a notion oi giving a more 
oorxect version. 

Upon another occasion, his lordship delivered the following 
opinicm. Speaking of the Articles of Religion, he said : — 
^' The purpose for which these Articles were designed is stated 
to be ^ the avoiding of diversities of opinions, and the estab- 
lishing consent teaching religion*' It is quite repugnant 
therefore to this intention and to all rational interpretation to 
contend that flie construction of them should be left to the 
private persuasion of individuals, and that every one should 
be at liberty to preach doctrines contrary to those which the 
wisdom of tibe State, aided and instructed by the wisdom of 
the Church, has adopted. It is essential to the nature of every 
establishment, and necessary for the preservation of the 
interests of the huly as well as (^ the clergy, that the preach- 
ing of diversity of opinions shall not be fed out of the 
appointments of the Established Church, since the Church 
itself would otherwise be overwhelmed with the variety of 
opinion which must, in the great mass of human characteri 
arise out of the infirmity of our common nature. For this 
purpose it has been deemed expedient to the best interests of 
Chrisdanitj^ that there should be an appointed Liturgy, to 
which the offices of public worship should conform, and, as to 
preaching, that it should be according to those doctrines which 
the State has adopted as the rational e^q)osition of the 
Christian faith. It is said that Scripture alone is sufficient, 
but what would be the condition of the Church if every weak, 
imprudent, and fifuiciful person might preach whatever 
doctrine he thinks proper to Tnaintaii\? As the law now is, 
every one goes to his parochial Churdb with a certainty of 
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not having any of his solemn opinions offended. If anj 
person dissents, a remedy is provided by the mild and wise 
spirit of toleration which has prevailed in modem times." 

Yet, with such cumulative evidence of the opinions of our 
Reformers, and of the trouble which they took to insure uni- 
formity in public worship, there are men holding high situa^ 
tions in our Church and in the councils of the realm, who 
can deliberately deride the necessity of such order, and even 
argue that the principles of our Church are sufficiently 
expansive to admit aU who are inclined to thrust themselves 
into her sanctuary. 

The present Bishop of London has fallen into this error. 
In his place in Parliament on the 28th of June, 1858, he put 
forth his opinion upon the subject in the following words : — 

^^ He was favourable to change in accordance with the spirit 
of the age; he' believed the safeguard of the Church of 
England to be, that it had from the very first included within 
, its walls persons of very different religious sentiments, who 
yet could all concur in the great fundamental principles of 
onr reUgion." 

K it be admitted that at the Reformation the portals of 
the Church were set open, so that all who were so disposed 
might enter therein; it must not be supposed that that object 
was sought by confusion of doctrine, or by latitude in cere- 
monial ; that the character of the former was undecided, a 
compilation of discordant and incongruous elements, or that 
the latter was left to the discretion of individuals. Such 
supposition would be very far from correct. The doctrine of 
the Church was set forth in her articles, clear, decided, truth- 
ful, and Scriptural ; and positive directions were givai for the 
guidance of the minister in respect of ceremonial. 

The ritual of the Church was, in a great measure, arranged 
from that which had b^n previously in use, but the cere*" 
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inonial of the Roman Ohorch was set aside, as being too 
much at yarianoe with that worship in spirit and in troth 
which our Saviour taught and enforced upon the obseryance of 
his followers. When arranging the new ritual, much that was 
inconsistent with the principles of the Reformation was 
omitted : some prayers were set aside, others were altered, 
ieuid some new prayers were introduced. At the same time, 
some expressions capable of doubtful interpretation were per- 
mitted to remain in some of the offices, not because the mind 
of the Church was undecided, but to facilitate the entrance 
into the Church of any whose previous education might tempt 
them to attach importance to some of the erroneous dognuis 
of the Roman school If that object could be attained, if 
the individuals could be brought to hear the Gospel, it was 
hoped and expected the power of truth would prevail ; that 
they would see the fidlacy of the tenets which they still 
cherished^ and become sincere followers and observers of the 
precepts of the Gospel. The greatest facility offered for 
uniting the people in one communion was, however, the absence 
of the fulsome ceremonial, and of that objective teaching 
which is so pre-eminently mischievous in the Roman Church. 
The absence of those practices enabled all to assemble in 
common prayer. The follower of the Gospel was not dis- 
tracted by superfluous ceremonial ; aud the absence of such 

observances did not prevent those who had been accustomied 
to them joining in the worship of the Church. Again, all 
might frequent the sacraments without being offended. He 
who partook of the Lord's Supper in the spirit of Him who 
appointed the observance of that sacrament was not disturbed 
by any thing inconsistent with his view of it ; and he who by 
previous education has been impressed with the idea that the 
elements underwent a change by consecriation, might indulge 
such opinion, and yet, without receiving or giving offence. 
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become a commiiiueaQt at the Lord's Table. Suoh oommnnity 
of worahipy it was expected, irould be &(alitated by the reten- 
Bion of those expressions of doabtM impart before alluded ta 

Such were the means by which, at the Befcnmationy the 
Church of England was enabled ^^ to include within her walls 
persons of very different religious sentiments, who yet could 
all concur in the great fundamental principles of our religion." 
It was by the absence of party display and of individual 
opinions, and by the observance of a ceremonial chaste, simple, 
and unobtrusive: it was not that the Ohurdi was undecided 
in doctrine, but because she did not o&nsively obtrude her 
more correct opinion, and unnecessarily alarm the sensitive 
fbelings of those who in her judgment held less truthful doc- 
trines. 

But although she acted with such open-handed liberality 
towards those who might not agree with the doctrines which 
ghe hdd, yet the Church was not indifferent upon those 
subjects: her ministers weie required to hold and to teach 
ihoee doctrines which she had adopted as being the most 
truthful exposition of the Inspired W(»rd: they were to 
subscribe her articles; and whenever they enlarged upon those 
tenets upon which diversity of opinion might prevail, her 
ministers were required to set forth and uphidd Ihat interpre- 
tation of them which the Church had adopted. The doctrine 
o£ the Church of England is the doctrine set &rth in the 
word of Qod. The offices are arranged by man for facilitat- 
ing the assembling the peap]e together in pubUc worship; 
whatever may be the expressions used in those offices, Ihey 
must be explamed according to the precepts contained in the 
Inspired Word. 

It is by such conduct the Church of Rnghind has obtained 
the blessing of God, and been a true light to the several 
natitms of the earth, lihat she has been the guardian and 
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difibser of that Gospel frhStA irill in God's good time du^l 
tlie mists of error and ddnsion in which so many nations 
•rekTolTed. 

But what is tiie nature of the movement which is at this 
time £stiirbing the Ghmrch, and which is patrcmiaed and 
enoonraged hj men who should know better? It is aretrogade 
movement, an attempt to re*introdnee that f<HrtHdden omamenty 
that obnoxious ceremonial, those .erroneous doctrines which 
deform and debase rdigion; and which were, therefore, 
removed from omr Chnrch at the Reformation. What will be 
the conseqnence ? The deluded unit will be gratified, and the 
ninely and nine faithfol worshippers wiS be ofiended, and 
driven from the Church; the entrance to the Church of thb 
land will be narrowed, and those who do enter in will become 
a deluded and idolatrous congregation. The irise man will 
withdraw; he will not countenance the abominati<m, he will 
not eipose himself to the offence: the weaker brother will be 
led into error — possibly into sin; division will ensue ; and a 
fearful responsibility will attach to those who have neglected 
to r^ress the innovating spirit of the age. 

'^ He was favourable to diange in accordance with Iho 
spirit of tiie age.'' , The sjHrit of the age! Why should 
Christianity bend to the spirit of the age? At one time and 
place it may be Deistical ; at anotiier Atheistical; at anotiier 
Puritanical; at another Popish; at another Laudian cr 
Puseyitical ; at another Unitarian ; but the spirit ot tiie 
Christian religion is unchangeable, the essence of the Gospel 
is truth, and truth is imnrataUe ; the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. In compliance with the restless spirit of the 
age, attempts may be made to mislead the CSuristian, to per* 
vert truth, to conceal or overrule the pure doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; but the fidthful worddpper will seek and find a sure 
guide in the Gospd of Jesus Christ. 
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Again, lihe spirit of the Reformation is unchangeable ; it is 
antagonistic to the spirit of Romanism, and to the spirit of 
her decoys, whether under the cloak of Laadism or Puseyism. 

The spirit of the Reformation is in accordance with the 

spirit of trath, it is immutable; and those who are in authority 

have promised to maintain the Reformation in essence and in 

. feature, in her truthful doctrine, and in her chaste ceremonial: 

they may not give heed to the spirit of the age. 

^' He beUeved the safeguard of the Church of England to 
be, that it had from the very first included within its walls 
persons of very different religious sentiments, who yet could 
all concur in the great fundamental principles of our reli- 
gion." — Speech of the Bishop of London. 

If his Lordship's opinion should be carried out, if all who 
profess the great fundamental principles of our religion are to 
be included as ministers within the walls of our Church, then 
is such opinion strangely at variance with the Articles of 
Religion, and impracticable, unless our Church is to be 
opened to the errors of the churches of Jerusalem, of Alex- 
andria, and of Antioch; and to those errors in living, in 
manner of ceremonies, and in matters of fidth, into which the 
Church of Rome has fallen. If, indeed, such be the intention 
pf the guardians of our Church, then it may be asked if 
there be any legalised national Church in this realm, however 
generally the fundamental principles of religion may be 
professed. 

The fundamental principles of the religion of Jesus Christ 
comprise : one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, the Triune God. We acknowledge the glory, 
the attributes, and the powers unitedly, and individually of 
each separate Person : the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit Yet how many are there at this time within our 
sanctuary who, with the profession of the Divine Trinity on 
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their 11^, assume to interfere witii the prerogntive of the first 
Person, to obscure the glory of the second Person, and to 
impede the beneficial action of the third Person of that 
blessed Oodhead ! 

Does not the man who judicially pronounces absolution 
over the sinner audaciously assume to interfere with the pre- 
rogative of God, to whom it exclusiyely pertains to pardon 
the offender, to remit the penalty, to blot out the offence? 
Does not he who dares to offer an atoning sacrifice, to make 
an expiatory oblation, either impugn the validily, or dispute 
the efficacy of the one Sacrifice of the cross? And does not 
he who, by confession and its concomitant incidents, takes 
into his keeping the conscience of the deluded brother, impede 
the beneficial action of the Holy Spirit, which exercises His 
guiding, comforting, and sustaining influence in iBmd upon the 
conscience of the mortal ? Are not such impugners of the 
fundamental principles of our religion countenanced and 
encouraged in their wayward courses ? Are not our churches 
altered, our ceremonies changed, our services varied, in order 
that they may the better insinuate and inculcate thisir deluding 
and most dangerous errors ? And for what are such irregu- 
larities and innovations sanctioned, if it be not for sustaining 
the pride and vain-gloiy of man, for gratifying the arrogance 
of the priest, and extending the domination of priestcraft? 
Would that such men would study their Bibles more, and the 
fabulous and crafty devices of Romanism and of anti-Chris- 
tian logic less ; that they would meditate more upon the word 
of God, and less upon the insane musings of the Deist and of 
the Atheist! There is an hereafteb; and a fearful 
account will be demanded of those who place the stumbling- 
block in the way of the ignorant and unwary. Such men 
may be zealous, they may be sincere, but they are not 
honest ; they are but wolves in sheep's clothing, when they 
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throst tiiemsekes into the minsstrj of our ChuroL If faith* 
fill to their own ereed, they inll feel it to be a duty to strive 
to impress upon their ooagregations the dtyerse sentiments 
which they may respectively entertain. With that view they 
ehange the ceremonial, alter the services^ and, by observaaoes 
alien to onr Church, labour to incnlcate the sentiments with 
which they are impressed. 

The attempt to separate the Litany from the Morning 
IVayer is anoth^ of their devices for uttiodacing the Eomish 
musical service. The Litany is a solemn petition azid prayer, 
to be said upon the bended knees. The man who can reoom-* 
moid liiat serrice to be chanted or song cannot nnderstand 
ike beauty and the solemnity of the office, nor yet the devotion 
which it should inspire. To sqMumte it from the Moming 
Pray^ is evidently eontrary to the mind of the Church, as 
wifl appear £n>m the injunctions of Arehbishop Grindall in 
1571, 18 Mzabeth :^— ^^ The minister not to pause oir stay 
betwe^ the Moming Prayer, Litany, and Communion, or 
tiie service appointed to be said (when there is no Comumnion) 
togeliier, wiiliout any intermission : to the intent the peoj^ 
might continue together in prayer and hearing the word of 
Ood, and not d^art out of the dtnreh during all the time of 
&e whole divine service." 

^ntese injunctions VKxe issued, not tor the aj^KMnting of 
new reg!]^i;tions, but for enjoumig canfoiiBity to iJMtd whidi 
were in ^dstmoe. 

^Hie regriations of our Churdi require the tables of the 
Commandments to be set up oyer the Communion-table. On 
the 22nd of January, 1660, Queen laizabetii directed ^'that 
the tables of the Commandments may be comely set up in 
the east end of tibe chancel, to be not only read for edification, 
but also to give some comely ornament and demonstration, 
that the same is a place of religion and prayer." AgsaUi in 
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lier mjtmct&Kkfl daled 25tii Janiiary, ISM^ she directs — ^^ To 
set the Ten Commandments upon the east wall over the said 
(Communion) table.'' 

Again, the 82nd Ecclesiastical Canon, after directing the 
providiiig a Communion-table, and the placing of it, further 
orders, ^^ that the Ten Commandments may be set up at the 
east end of eyeiy church and chapel." 

These arrangements were made, and by the directions of 
Queen Elizabeth were evidently intended to supply the void 
which the r^noval of the cross, of the crucifix, and the other 
decorations of the Popish altar and Romish Church had 
occasioned. Now, however, the spirit, not of the age, but of 
certain indiyidiiala discontented with onr Church, and craving 
after the forms, ceremonies, and belief of the Roman school, 
would discard the Commandments, and replace the cross, the 
crucifix, and the other unseemly ornaments of that Churchy 
and it is grievous to find those in authority so willing to 
gratify their vicious propensities. 

Under such circumstances, we are worse off than the 
heathen: the principles of our religion are not respected; 
profession is a passport by which error may be inculcated, 
and our Church made an arena where, protected by authority, 
every dogma of the theorist may be inculcated and defended. 
Conciliatory conduct, subservient courtesy to such men, may 
be very gratifying to the giver and to the receiver ; but what 
of the people ? What of those for whom the Church is ap- 
pointed, for whose benefit the minister is chosen and paid ? 
Are they to bow down before the idol he may set up ? Are 
they to worship as the minister may direct : to accept his 
dogmas, to conform themselves to his vain superstitions and 
idolatrous observances, and so doing renounce the pure pre- 
cepts of the Gospel ? Or are they to resist the innovations, 
and expose themselves to the severity of laws made expressly 

K 
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to protect fhrg^m who depart from Oio a{^p<^led ftnM 
and ceremonieff of our (ThuioK? Or are tiiey to qvit their 
accustomed places of w ordiip, and seek rdiigiofis eomSoxi and 
consolation elsewhere T 

Maj we not ask if the Cbordi of thsis retthn is aot hemg 
undermined as fast as an active aiemywithottt and toeaclieroiis 
inmates, aided by the ignorance, mertness^ or eonniTBAce of 
her shookMbe gaar£ans, can cany out the woskf 

How can il be otherwisef The powco^ of ord^, tb0 ioe^ 
inence <^ truth, the obligation of oatibs and engagements^ are 
regarded with mfiffisfrence, if no({ witih ocmtempt. 

A writor of the last ce&tiHy has writleDT — ^^ If onee we 
give up the settlement of what ir to the prqjeet of what aughi 
io hey we may mate onto oursehea newgovemm^tsin Ghurob 
and State until we biv^e no govemoro in ^ther.'*^ Iflie ve* 
mark was well made at l&e tme, and it ia n^esl apflioaUe to 
tiie stato of otff Church at tiie present moment^ when pvin^ 
ciple and law are freely sacrifieed a€ flie nSaaim of oouTeiMiioa 
and ooneiliatibn. 

Tatt: of the saftfguard of oizr Chureh^ and at &e sase time 
lemeve every barrier, every bolwaik, which has been erected 
for her seeuiity \ Talk of safety ii^ a^ Ibrtron wbea^ the 
officers are in rebeffion, and ftose in authority bow down 
beftre the rebefficus qviriitsf T^ mutib license haa been 
abroad^ granted; it has idready drvren bom l&eir accustomed 
j&ces of worship many, widi their ftui^es, who could not 
conscientionsly submit to nor yet eoimtoBance the inioada 
wUch have been madeupim the doetrine and ceremonial' of 
Ae Ghurdi. Those dianges have att a Bomaniaing tendeacyy 
and aflRnrd a doak under whidti PefoA error ii iaculaatod, 
under which l£te Fbpisk mass^ that Uasphemous faUe and 
dangerous deceit, is agwi cdebratod ia our sanctuary. 

WiUi such ficense tlie paroehiat system w3l be set aside; 
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irffl id M longer fb6 tM^gtiObA ChmH df Am douitry ; itid^ 
kfin^irithotft i^ &ced principle, sk6iNlll i>edoiBi6 * y«ry ofibnM, 
^ Sab6l5 «r ilM) diggiNu)e &a4 ^nf^is&m of t]i6 1^^ 

3^idl:oftef^7«e>ih^CMtii^htttid^dildilic«ttlef LddrAll 
flMf Mttte fi^ otn^ C%tarelf dmd tbxttitrf ittHtig Oeei se^^tMfi^ 
IMt^, tlnd^ siinilatt' ciik^iiMdlB^ckd 

1)^. Tiil^iiiiisi ha^ ^itei^ into AdM cMetttt ^figigttoaeli^ 
iMolrbteli etetyxninitftoi^tt^bi^p of Mr dbtMli hi i^cft^tei 
to enter: he should, tbeitf^ ki^ fihitl^die Rdbraied Pto^ 
letttaM Ca^ireh of Ate tetian has defined ood«ir of dii^ijriine 
lu^ ^i^^fiiohiti, ttid mof ec^ve^ in atifiidfis^ i^ ti M^ m 
net forth in W Attitle» ; Aiid hei iMtot' be atware thitt Jl ii ne< 
fiieef , it id^ tiot dee(m>t% ft^ k &ot 06iiQpe«6iif t^ hint^ it Ib§ 

official AtMettei', t6 edWrfeJteMe ilttd eb^Mtnt^e ndW Ifr th^ 
M^fS^xA CN)m: the prittetples erf 08f Chllrehi ft^ 
kttO«tf, 4nd frbiiat ih6El^ ^leB^ dbgbgiMei^ Mlkyiildofet 1^^ 
b^^ ind$tiltijilly dndd^tefii^y tfitet^ 

If, bidedd, i«^ (km Ife (iflftoi^fy ioamfabfeA i^ 
d^ te^ i^h eltofig^ te the tt^isidMed i^Mtf (yf My may 
ilttigges<, ih^ #«il ote^ BOdmsrikA a, delusioiOt, flk^ ifi^onr 
Chmysh at ph^ittt6% atid &« CoMilMlon 6f ii^ eomktry « 
fifc^ er^dt^ tt|yen ^ AifiaAg totld^ fbe fotlik<&<a(m of l^hieh, 
asid &c^ iltMngkx liiidf trtflfifuttolHl^^ of lA^ lu^ lik^ to be 
i^etely tuML Xt^wfll be eel^ if tiiey pr6t« eqtud tc^tbe triads 
lo which they tsti aiben^ to be ezpoei^d: if the artiMhment of 
tilte |)edple to theiir' religion, tb thl^ir Chi£tch, to the poSti^ 
Gonstititticm ttetder Whidi they ha^el Mtherto en^joyed peniibnid 
fireedoni, laid demedtki happioiaiid^ be littfficieiit tor thd 
ecciU^n. ^ result ic^ in the hand of Ooi. ^e irise man 
easd^ ^ Strire for llie tf^th imt(y death, and the Lord AeHl 
fight for thee.'^ Lettts, then, be faithfol, and place our trust 

k2 
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In the year 1849, a priest of the Ohureh of Borne told th& 
Tn^iter of this pamphlet that they, the Jesuits and the clergy 
of the Boxnan Church, were well informed of all that waa 
passing in England; that Oxford was their seminary, Dr« 
Fusey waa[ the teacher, and that the people of England 
would soon be reconciled to the Ghurdb of Borne. Eleven 
years have passed since that communication was made: the 
plot has been gradually gaining strength ; otliers besides Dr. 
Pusey have been labouring to spread the disturbing element, 
to undermine the Church of this country. 

In whom can the people place confidence? Where is the 
individual in authority who, if he has the will, has the courage; 
to speak in defence of all that is most valuable to us as a 
natiofl, and as members of the true Church of Christ ? Echo 
Boay answer, ^^ Where ?" but other response we hear not. 

Doctor Pusey has asserted, the principles of the Puseyite 
or Tractarian party wiU, if not forcibly thrown out, permeate 
the land. The holders and favourers of those principles are 
certainly at iihis time basking in the sunshine of men who 
possess power a^d enjoy authority ; the party are exerting all 
their influence and their best energies to establish the Church 
as an independent institution, and to add legislative powers to 
that ministerial action which, as ministexiSi they now possess. 
We hope their i^nte^reformation projects will not be successful, 
as such success would be attended by the disruption of our 
t»)nstitution and ihe disturbance of the country; a cost far 
too precious to be offered as a holocaust for the gratification 
of a discontented and ambitious clergy, men professedly 
members of our communion, but in heart at enmity with the 
doctrines and with the services of the Beformed Protestant 
Church of this realm. We hope their Bomanizing projects 
will not be successful, that a moral influence will prove power- 
ful to stop the flood of mischief which is devastating the 
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land, and so prevent the action of that force to which the 
Beverend Doctor alludes as his potent and dreaded oppo- 
nent. 

A natural consequence of this movement is a movement in 
the opposite direction; as the former is for the introduction of 
superstitious vanities and ceremonies, similar to those which 
deform the Church of Bome, so the latter has a tendency to 
think lightly of, if not to ignore that order and that cere- 
monial which do belong to our Church. If the one is called 
Romish, the other is called Puritanic ; the Church is dis- 
turbed, and the faithful member of our orthodox communion 
offended and driven from his usual place of worship. 

The end is not yet. We have departed from the true, 
the safe path : the admission of different religious sentiments 
to have influence in the principles which our Church has 
adopted, is the admission of so many discordant elements, 
which will seethe, and seethe, and seethe, until — we may have 
again to encoimter troubles similar to those which have before 
afflicted the land. 

The vampires of infidelity and superstition are labouring to 
extract the vital blood, to undermine the very foundation upon 
which vital Christianity is based;. Already they defile our 
holy places ; yet those in authority, the should-be guardians 
of our pure faith, if they do not look on with complacency and 
approbation, seem to regard the mischief with indifference. 
The faithful servant of Christ must not^ however, despond ; 
truth will prevail, and our purer Church, like the Phoenix^ 
will rise from the commotion, and become the refuge and 
resting-<plaoe of the weary and disappointed combatants. 
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REFLECTIONS. 

THE FOLLOWma raFLBCnONS HATUSALLT SnONO FBOM A 
fBBITBAL OV ¥HB VBECSDmO FA0B8. 

Disiubanees m our CSiusch i^d eosntry, And Hiq activity 
of OonvocatioBy liaTe genfiraDy been eomnm^snt eventsL If 
we torn to tiie period which procedel 1640, we find the Ohmrcii 
was agitated by a movemeiit under the protection of Archr 
bishop Land very similar to that which ia at ibis tune dia? 
tnrfaing the peace of oar Zion ; connected widi that movement 
was tiie attempt to nde the comitry by the Soverei^ and the 
eedesiaatical power to the es^slnsipn of Ihe authority of Pavr 
liament, and in den^gi^on of the rights and privilege of Ihe 
people. 

(The eonaequeneea of that nusb attempt are r^giateved in op 
annals in blood. 

When, under Oharlea n., the c^atitntion of thf^ eountiy in 
6hurdi and Sti^te waa re-efitabli8he49 the remama of the 
Landian fii^tion avaQed themaelvea of tihe occasion to hai!^ 
the Prayipr Book revised, and ao revised aa to fiic|litate those 
alteratiima ip the aervieea of the Ohnreh ^diich they hf^l been 
and still were so desiroHS to make. Under th^ ^(citem^t 
whicl^ prevailed, an excit^aent inseparable from a diange of 
government, they were enable^) vith the aid of dee^tien 
and unj)rincipled condact, to aooomplish, to a oertain ^tent, 
the object they had in view, and the r€»ult is now before ua 
in our present Prayer Book ; the consequences which flowed, 
and still flow from the alterations then made, were developed 
in the apostasy, and ignominious flight of the Second James, 
and are at this time the pregnant source of the discontent and 
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horetioil proceedings whieh now disturb onr Ohnroli. Ths 
imfiutfifiil ocmdsLct of Ckmvoeatkm upon the revision of die 
Prayer Bock before alluded to beooaiaei daily tnore and more 
evident as tfaa secMt history of thiA period is imrolled. 

Upon the accession of William IIL, and of Queen Mary, 
after the Prayer Book had been lawfially revised by legally* 
appointed Commissioners, it was snbmitted fi>r the considem^ 
tion and ojmuan of Convocation ; and the reader of this tract 
will have become acquainted with the reprehensiUe conduct of 
Convocation upon that occaskm. 

The history of that period furnishes abundant evidence of 
the unbecoming, if not tealtorous, proceedings of that body 
when they found a Government inclined to uphold the royal 
supranacy, to maintain the rights of the people^ and to re* 
establish the purer doctrine and services of our Church. 

Within those few years the Church has been again dis- 
turbed by a movemn&t so similar to that which Archlushop 
Xiaud patronized, that it is impossible not to recognise the 
resuscitated skeleton of the Laudian heresy ; the promoters of 
that movem^tt pret»id to shelter themselves under the altera** 
turns which were made when the P^yer Book was revised in 
1662« Again we find Convocation putting herself forward, 
assuming an action, clainung an authority whidi she does 
not possess, and which are incompatible with the constitution 
of the country, with the supremacy of the Crown, and with 
the freedom of the peoplcw 

If the alterations which in 1662 w^e made in the Prayer 
Book were removed, much which the Hi^ Church party 
plead as an excuse for their conduct would be taken away. 

When upon the restoration of Charles 11. it was deter* 
mined to restore the services of tiie Church, and an act Of 
Parliament was, in consequence of the proceeding under the 
Protectorate, deemed neoesaary to give effect to that deter* 
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mination ; so much were the nation opposed to the HigH 
Church doctrines and practices which had prevailed during 
the reign of the first Charles, that it was proposed to restore 
the Prayer Book of 1662^ the second book of Edward YI. ; but 
Dr. Sheldon, the Bishop of London, having declared to Ae as- 
sembled divines, that the bishops did not wii^ any alteraticm 
to be made in the Prayer Book which was in use before the re^ 
bellion, a copy of that book as revised in 1604, was with the 
New Act of Uniformity placed before Parliament. Yet, 
whilst Parliament was proceeding with that Bill, Convocation 
was actively, clandestinely employed in preparing a Prayer 
Book, so altered as to favour High Church principles, and 
to facilitate their introduction and propagation. And it was 
not until that act, the act of 1662, had passed the House of 
Commons, and was under the consideration of the House of 
Lords, that the fraud was detected ; and then, when deception 
was no longer possible or available, a revised and sealed copy 
of the Prayer Book was produced, laid before the Lords 
as the one to which the act was to refer ; and that which had 
been previously so nefariously placed before Parliament was 
taken away. Yet even that so revised and sealed copy was 
subsequently altered, even after it had received the sanction 
of the Senate. 

As the provisions of the Prayer Book of 1604 were well 
known, it was, when introduced into the House of Commons^ 
read short to save the time of the house : not one word of the 
iatended alterations was submitted to the consideration of the 
House of Commons ; and it is probable the alteration was not 
even suspected by any of the members, until the Act of Uni- 
formity had passed that house, and was under discussion in 
the House of Peers. 

The deception practised upon the Houses of Parliament was 
the occasion of great and just indignation, especially on the 
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jwrt of the Houge of CommaDs, and it required great judg- 
menty and much maoagement to allay the irritatum to which 
it had given rise. 

Bat what shall we say of those who ooold knowingly so 
practise npon the confidence of the people f That whilst they 
were led to suppose they were merely restoring tiiat prayer* 
book which had been set aside during the Bebellion, Parlia- 
ment was under a vile deception, giving its sanction to much 
that had been the occasion of that event 

How shall we designate such conduct ? Shall we resort to 
the wily argument of the Jesuit ? — ^^ The end justifies the 
means." Or shall we, as honest men, denounce it as basci 
ungenerous, opposed to truth, and degrading to the individual, 
to the society, or to the community which shaQ have recourse 
to it? 

If we consider the conduct of Convocation at the periods 
before alluded to, and mark the ministerial behaviour of many 
individuals, at this time members of that body, it will require 
a very liberal amount of credulity to lead any man to expect 
the propagation of the pure precepts of Christianity, or the 
preservation of the chaste services of the Beformed Protestant 
Church of this country, from the intermeddling of that as* 
sembly with the revision of the prayer-book, or of the canons 
and ordinances of the OhurcL 

Yet something must be done if that Church is to be main- 
tained ; if pure religion is still to be the light, the glory of 
our land ; if our country is to be preserved fix)m confusion. 

The Church of Christ in this realm might almost as well 
be without rules, regulation, or government, so little is the 
attention paid to order. Those who should guide cease to 
direct ; those who should obey cast off obedience : each follows 
his own distempered imagination. Pride of heart obscures 
wisdom:. the vanity of the teacher dims the light of the 
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Qo8p9l : pore rdigbQ, imd the eotafort at ihe peopfei are 
nnoared {at, and iihoae m widiority aeam inclined to let it be 
so. Can our Church flourish under such circuooistanoei ? Can 
truih prevail irhen difleient teacbert inmlc^te difoent 
doctrinesf Can honoor, can good morala aboud. when 
deigyman set an example (by disregarding their ordin** 
ibnoaduiandaokmneDgagenieDtB) of tfaeJitde rei^ectibey 
pay to either? 

Before he can be ordainfid, the minister cf the Chnrdi of 
Bn^and does promise most solemnly, ^^ Widi all futhfol dili- 
g^ce alifftys so to minister the doctrine and aaeramentSy and 
the discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, and ae 
thia Chureh and realm hath reoehed the same^ according to 
the eommaadmentB of Ood, so tfa^t he mvy teach the people 
committed to his cure and charge with all dilig^ce to keq^ 
and obsenre the same." And he promisea to be ready, mth 
all fiuihfiil diligsnee, to banish and drive away all eironeoiia 
end itara&ge doctrines contrary to God's wordL Before he can 
be consecrated aaa bish<9, in addition to the preceding solemn 
engagements, the candidate further promises, ^^ And such ae 
be miqniet, disobedient, and criminous within his diocese to 
correct and punish acc(»ding to such antbority as he has by 
6od's word, and as to bim shall be committed by the or* 
dinanoe of this realm." These jmmises are made under the 
solemn acyuratkm, ^^ I wiU do so by the help of God»" 

The articlea of religion which the individuale subscribe, and 
to which they give their consent and assent, contain the fd* 
lowing >*^ 

Article 3Pcviii, ^^ The siq;f)er of the Lord is not only a sign 
of the love that Christians ought to have among themselves 
one to another, but rather it is a sacnment of our redemption 
by Christ's death, insomuch that to such as ri^itly, worthily^ 
and with fipith recdve the same, ths bread which we break is 
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« ftftekiiig «f th« body of CB1H0I ; uid, HkMrifiO, ^ 919 of 
bleaung is a partaking of iba blood of CBirisi" 

And tlio Slot Artielo oajst^^^Th^ oftring of Chriot 
omoe mada, lo that perfbot redemption, propitiatioiiy and aatio* 
&eium for all ^e fm§ <rf tiie whole worid, both origbal and 
and aotoiil, iind there is none aUiar satisfrdiqnftr vn but that 
alona. Wherafora die aaerifiees of maaaea, in the lAioh it 
was eoBHQODly said t^M^* the priest did oflfor Ohrist Ifar tb(a 
quick and the dead to have fenjaaion of pain or gailt, wave 
blaapkemous laUes and dangerous deeeits.^' 

It is not at this time th^ qiMStion ivhe^er soeh doctrine 
be the x^est tmthfiil exposition of tiie irord of Qpd* It is 
the doctrine of our Chqrehy and it is that whiah her ministers 
havei aaoepted i^id ppomised to teach ; and it is in eonseqnenoe 
of tiiepr having accepted that doctrine and made the promises 
before reeited, that theyhafe been appointed to the ministry, 
and l^iYO obtained the sitqati(i|is thej now h<dd. 

But a qijiestion that will ftroe itaeif vpm oar netiee 
ismrAre High Chnrah eleigymap CuthM to thoae engage* 
menl^i into wlpdi they so solenKpIy CQteredf Do they 
reUgionsIy obeervQ those pr(^pises which they maclo at oidi^r 
nation f Are they contented with that creed and with 
Aose serrices and ceremonies, to which tbey have given their 
aasent and consent, and expreased their determination to 
observe and adhere tp? Qv are they atriving to add to them 
by engrafting into and upon th^ Ihe vaiQi imagininga of 
m^; tp r^tore those errors, and delnuons which dejhc^ 
the Qhmx^h of Borne, and were removed from ou? Church at 
the Reformatioiiii ? It is to be feared Yeey many clergjinei^ 
^f th^ High CSiiirch s^ool 9¥t pot aUe to give anch an 
answer to these questions as would prove satisfkotovy to Hnt 
conscientious mt^, to the man who reaBy r^qMCts and vahna 
truth, apd is ^toly impr^pQ^d with the n^torei of a tolernn 
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engagement. And how do those in authority conduct them^ 
selves ? Do they counsel, advise, reprove J Do they labour 
with faithful ^^ diligence to banish and drive away all erro- 
neous and strange doctrines?" Alas! there is evidence to 
.the contrary. Not holding in sacred keeping their promises 
in such respect, they labour to reconcile the people to the 
innovations; they preach concession, talk of the inconse- 
quence of forms and ceremonials, and give encouragemoit to 
the innovations at the expense of the peace and, comfort of 
the worshippers, who are thereby disturbed and driven from 
their accustomed places of worship. 

Those general gatherings, now so much in vogue, may be 
very weU — ^very desirable as aids, as pioneers to the Church ; 
as the means of spreading the Gospel, of proclaiming the 
joyful tidings of salvation : but^ in themselves, they possess 
po settled form of devotion ; they do not teach one and the 
same faith; they do not supply, nor yet encourage, that 
oalm, peaceful worship which is so essential to pure religion, 
so in accordance with family devotion and domestic comfort 
€horal services may be pleasing to the ear, attractive, and 
gratifying to sense; but they are inexpedient and inju- 
rious to that pure religion, and to that spiritual worship which 
flow &om the heart, and are the characteristics of that service 
which our blessed Saviour taught and left lor His followers. 

In the choral service the beauty of prayer is lost sight o£ 
Enthusiasm may be excited, but devotion is absent. Common 
prayer, the united, fervent worship of the congregation, is 
stifled. Such is the case in the Church of Rome ; the priest 
prays in a subdued tone; the choir may pour forth har- 
monious sounds : but the people take no part in either ; they 
are engaged in private devotions, in prayer which has no 
reference to the public service at that time going forward, — 
jQXOst probably t^ey are performing penance, saying upon their 
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beads the appointed number of Paternosters, Ave Marias, 
kcj &c. And similar indifference to public worship will be 
the inevitable consequence of the changes now so patronized 
in our Church. 

Though choral singing and musical services are not deemed 
suitable to, nor consonant with the order of Divine worship 
in the Church of England ; yet the subject of sacred music 
has not been neglected. So early as the time of Edward the 
Sixth (1649), when our Church was reformed, directions 
were given for composing a metrical version of the Psalms, 
and arrangements were made that they might be sung by all 
the congregation together, before and after morning and 
evening prayer, and before and after the sermon. By that 
arrangement the regular services of the Churchy which were 
to be read in a plain, intelligible way, so that all the people 
might take part in them, were not interrupted. This arrange- 
ment was made when the services of the Boman Catholic 
Church were set aside. 

With the changes now introduced into the Church — ^in 
doctrine, in ceremonial, and in discipline — will reappear that 
apedes of immoralily and those crimes which are so prevalent 
in countries under the influence of the Boman Church ; they 
are ahready becoming too common, and are yet rapidly spread- 
ing among the people of this country. What else can we 
expect, when probity and truth no longer guide the helm ? 

We are often reminded of the zeal, the piety ,"(he devotion, 
the sincerity pf the innovators. Speaking upon that subject 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Lord Bacon said, — '^ It is 
the double policy of the spiritual enemy either by counterfeit 
holiness of life to establish errors, or by corruption of manners 
to discredit and draw in question truth and things lawful." 

The apostles taught one God, one Mediator, one Comforter, 
one faith ; and our Church, if honestly served, teaches the 
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Mune^. Bat sa<A dodfi&^ do^ ttot saticify <!i6 eiPaliiftg ft^ 
fite of pAestctBft ; fttid, ficAr" ih^ toke of peace, Or foi* scnM 
Gthtit teatkM, eoncetK^on is recOnuteiided,^ and Hi^-<Mrdh- 
men are to be conciliated by the removal of tbode barriet^ 
trhich oiuf reformersf erected against the em>ti9 of' the C%xOrch 
ctf Home, (knd by cotmiYance at the Bomatd^g pt^keA ifi 
Whieh ffigh^ChnrchsKen tdkie deiight. 

Eveiy denottttftafion is pofotecfed froiri intetTu|)<icin, Ifhetl 
{^eaicefidly performmg theif I'eligioitt duties, eg^ept l3i^ Re- 
fotmed Fi^otestant (Mrchof tMs ooiintry i hi that etergytnen 
ftfe permitted to ignore theii^ engagi^ments, d2id tii^ i^ptfdiate 
fk^ TO ws irith impunity , and ibe Worshippers hate t(o redress. 
High-Chureh clergymen at^ labouring to inpose tponr our- 
selves and upon our childt^it^ a yoke whi^ our fathers couM 
not, would not be9S]>^a yoie which hsts* not t&e^ SeihbliBCnc^ 6t 
a»tt^rify to sui]^)ort it*-^ yoke, on tihe odntraty, whicE & 
eppmeii ixyiSstet hmt ffiat yoke oUr fbreftthers reisisted and 
cast off, and it is not probable their dese^endaUtS Wffl pAtiaitSy 
ctodiufe it. The iiidis^taneef m»iy be* passive itod sull^, per- 
hfspB mxM difficult to contend with than vidende and opeti 
dkrtobasKje. Endurance beyond a certain pdnt, however, 
indSbates pusdiammiiy which ftf ttot llie diaracteristio of our 

A Koentious dlisregatrd Of the regulations of <he Church 
is gisneruUy but tfie prelude to liceufite in other respects Let 
m not be misled. Clergymen alone may not m& impunity 
kd^i^ in €ie neglect of l^eir solemn engagements. Set on 
Mgh, liiey become ^nsamples ; and th^ should^ be examples 
w^rfiiy of imitatfon. 

It is^ submitted lha« Ae Mind of our Reformers is too 
plainly set fi»th to feave occasion to doubt ; but if those in 
aiii<h^!ity are too ignorant, too md^ferent, too tnnid to stand 
fbith to expldin^ and ea caihedrd to dechit th<^ meaning Of 
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Arm Bttliric» orifordi of dtibicfacr Import iriiieh iitty te fodnd 
&t oar Frsyer Bodr^-'-'Iet s oonrndsBioa of fr«p«m^2» x&di?i-( 
doab be appotntod to ezsmine and report upon i&e sereral 
questions; and let whatever may be the result of such estami- 
natiotty be set fhrik and fsubmitted fi>r the legal confirmation 
of llie Legislature; haring received such sanction, let it be 
appended es appendices, or introduced as marginal notes to 
lite Prayer BooL But let the t^yer Book r^nain as it is. 
Let u9 have no more altmitionff suzreptitiottsly iottroduced*^ 
no more waremg 8oggesti<»i8 of Committees <^ Council or 
Oommtttees of Beformatidn ; let us have l3ie e:tpLinati<Matf 
set fbrth in detaH, and the nameff ot those upon irhose 
aothorify, xmfividuaDy and collective^, fliey are givw, tbal^ 
m our cfaildren, and our children'^ childrtti, may itnoir to 
whom th^' are indebted for the good or fiur the evit whidv 
mi^ be so bioadcast over the hud. 

To your t^ts, Israri, hr yo am aa a Seek mAout & 
shepherd ; as sheep without a fold; as a Cbnreb wdthoat a 
nder. To yeur tents^; confusion, fearM conftfiioii, looms* on 
the horaoQ : ike growling <^ duscontent may be heard r the 
oomj^amt of the opi»tesed readiea the easr : look to it^ ye 
w&o hold iSbe reDss of Govermneit, and ediould so hdd tiMn 
ihat tiiey may restrais the disebedi^iee ef ibe mtroty, and 
prevent that whi^ may give exesreise to the fiery steeds of 
disorder and confusion. A people disturbed m didr rdigjroa 
becomes' the fixms of mischief: lo<^ weB to it« and may God 
give you wisdom^ tty appn^end, judgment to guide, hearta i^ 
feel, and strei^th to meet &e impendinig eriais. 

Many are indeed fallen — sadly separated from tlfiefr first 
love. Something must be done; It ie not safe to trifle witb 
our difficulties. S(»netiiii]g must be dcHie. But Gbnvooatic» 
is nather suited to, nor yet ccanpetent ts the work. H^ 
antecedents, and her present composition abeokitdy ferUd 
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confidence in her ability for goocL He, who in integrity of 
purpose, would place such questions before it, must be sadly- 
ignorant of the constitution of that assembly, and of the laws 
of this country which relate to the subject. 

K it be asked. Why recall the memorial of past discords ? 
Why stir up the embers of past events ?— events ever painful 
to our better nature. Why parade the difficulties which at 
this time beset our path ? It may be answered, Because the 
times are pregnant of misrule ; and to be fore-warned may 
enable us to be fore-armed. The causes which were the 
occasion ot those painful events are again at work, and, as 
if to favour this operation, the memorials of our past trials 
are removed, and the remembrance of them would wilUngly 
be effaced. As if to give efficacy and power to the disturbing 
element, it is suggested that Convocation might be resolved 
into a permanent independent Church Council, by which the 
government and regulation of the Church and of ecclesiastical 
affairs might be superintended and managed. 

In conclusion, I would offer a few remarks upon the cha- 
racter and constitution of Convocation ; and a very few wiU 
suffice to prove the inexpediency of reposing upon that insti* 
tution, and the incompetency of that assembly to fulfil thc^ 
duties which High Churchmen would impose upon it, namely, 
as a Synod or Ecclesiastical Council, to regulate, to legislate 
for, and to govern the Church of this realm. 

As at present constituted, Convocation is not competent 
to act as an independent Church Assembly, or Synod. It 
cannot legally originate any business, it is very questionable if 
it can legally ask permission or authority to entertain or treat 
upon any Church affairs ; it cannot legally consider or treat upon 
any subjects which have not by the Crown been placed before it 
for consideration and deliberation. Possibly it may be re- 
garded as an appointed Council to consider and report upon. 
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Bnch matters as may be duly placed before it. The antbority 
mider which it sits and acts is very explicit, viz., ^^ To treat 
of, agree to, and conclude upon the inremises^ and other 
things, which to them shall then at the same place be more 
clearly explained on oar behalf" (vide the Writ of the 
Sovereign to the Archbishop). And again, '^ To treat upon 
arduous and weighty affairs which shall concern the state and 
welfare, public good, and defence of this kingdom ; and the 
subjects thereof to be then and there seriously laid before 
them, and to give them their good counsel and assistance in 
the said affairs, and to consent to such things as shall happen 
to be wholesomely ordered and appointed by the common 
adrisement for the honour of God and the good of the 
Church " {Me Mandate of the Archbishop to convene Con- 
vocation). 

It is hence evident that Convocation cannot be considered 
a Church Assembly possessed of authority to entertain, treat 
of, or deliberate upon, any questions or matters touching 
religion. Church affairs, or Church discipline, other than such 
as may be placed before it by competent authority, namely, 
the authority of the Crown, acting under the advice of re- 
sponsible ministers. 

Convocation is not, it cannot be regarded as a national 
Church Synod. It does not even represent the Church of the 
province, still less that of the nation ; nor is it composed of 
individuals well suited to the consideration of questions in- 
volving the peace, the polity, nay, the very existence of a 
national Church. 

The 189th ecclesiastical canon does not refer to such a 
Synod or Council. It does not allude to Convocation, either 
as a provincial or a diocesan Synod. 

If it be desirable to assemble a national Ecclesiastical 
Council — one competent to entertain questions of doctrine, of 

L 
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discipline, and rittial, in reference to the Beformed Protestant 
Church q( this country, as the law now stands, it must be 
convened under the authority of Act 26, Henry VIIL, 
c. 19, viz., by writ under the 8^ manual, and sealed with 
tiie great seal. The parties to compose the Council must bo 
named in the writ, selected from the clerical and lay mem- 
bers of the Church, composed of laymen and chrgymsa^ 
men of ability, <^ knowledge, and of experience in the laws 
and regulations as well of the Church as of the country. The 
inferiw clergy, as a body, are not the best suited for the work 
«f legislaticMQ, nor yet of judicature. 

The subjects to be brought under the notice of such a 
Council must be specifically set forth in the writ, or after- 
wards brought before the Council by equal authority. 

When they have deliberated and formed an opinion, such 
opinion must be submitted to the Sovereign, as the supreme 
head of the Church in this realm. Such opinion, or what- 
ever else they may suggest or advise, will not be valid until 
it has received the sanction of the Crown, and in most caaea 
of the Parliament of the realm also. 

In this, as in aU public acts, the Sovereign proceeds under 
and with the advice of his Council, of the ministers or Cabinet 
Council {oar the time being, who are responsible to the nation 
for whatever is done in the name of the Sovereign. 

It is only under such safeguard — the responsibility of the 
Cabinet, that the great seal can be affixed to the writ under 
which^ and under which only, such a Council can be legally 
summoned, and the instructions for the guidance, and the 
subjects for their consideration^ can be laid before them. 

It is not supposed that such a council is to have per- 
manence. When assembled, it is for a particular, occasion, 
and for a specific object. That accomplished, when their re- 
port is made, their duty is performed, and their authority is 
terminated. 
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The whole af tha responsibility, as I before said, deTolvea 
vpon the cabinet ministers of the day. They am rwponsiUe 
to the nation for whateirer may be done. 

It has been suggested that if Convocation weie permitted 
to meet and to deliberate^ they could do no harm ; because 
they could be in a moment prorogued by the royal authority 
if they attempted to do that which it was thought imprudent 
&r them to do. But is it advisable to place the sovereign in 
the position with regard to the Church Synod in which Queen 
Anne was placed when she was compelled sharply to admonish 
»nd reprimand them for their turbulent and refractory con- 
duct? It does not appear that that assembly has ever shown 
« disposition to consider those questi<ms which have arisen in 
consequence of the irregular conduct of clergymen, who, by 
iheiir innovations, have impugned and set at nought the rules 
and regulations of the Church; yet they have ever been 
ready to legislate, to propose, and prepare new services. 
Expedience jwoves that even the mooting of such questions is 
detiimental to the comfort of the Church and destructive (^ 
pure religion. I again ask, is it prudent to bring the sovereign 
in collision with Convocation? Again, will it be prudent? 
Is it lawful to trust the welfare of the Church upon the indi- 
vidual opinion of tiie sovereign, or even upon the united 
^opinion of the sovereign and a Church Synod ? The consti- 
tution of the oountry says it is not ; the laws of the land say 
it is not ; and the history of Charles the First should teach 
vs the imprudence of making, or of permitting, any such 
attempt to be made. Again, can it be prudent to submit the 
ordering of our Church to men of whose unsettled and 
capricious characters we have daily experience ? — ^to men who 
are discontented with the doctrine, discipline, and regulations 
uof >the Church 4»f which they ane professing members, but 
betrajferB? — to men whose unsettled principles either 

x2 
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tend to infidelity on the one hand^ or on the other to the 
corrupt teaching of the Church of Borne ? 

A deliberative Synod, ever mooting questions of doctrine, 
of ceremonial, of discipline, or of the ornamentation of the 
Church, is incompatible with peace and good order. The 
merely raising of such questions will occasion disquiet, and 
disturb that composure, that tranquil, confiding, reposing 
state of mind which is essential to the spiritual worship which 
Christianity enjoins and inculcates. 

If it be in the contemplation of any to erect a standing 
<]!hurch Council, such Council should only act when called 
upon by competent authority. The duty of a Council is to 
give an opinion when it be asked — to give advice when it is 
required. If, however, such an assembly be authorized to 
meet, to deliberate^ to enact laws, to sit in judgment, to pro- 
nounce sentence, and inflict penalties, then an Act of Parlia- 
ment, an act of the great council of the nation, will be neces- 
sary to sanction the existence of it, and to confer the powers 
necessary to the working of such an institution ; otherwise it 
will have no legal authority ; it will have no legal right to 
put forth its judgments, still less to enforce or to punish the 
neglect of their observance. We must not forget that the re- 
monstrance which the House of Commons made on the 8rd of 
November, 1529 (vide p. 38), in which they complained that 
the bishops and clergy made laws without the consent of Par^ 
liament, by which the people were aggrieved, led to the Act 
of Submission. (25 Henry YIII.) That act is still in force, 
and presents a barrier to the encroachments of the clergy in 
the shape of legislation. 

If judicial and penal authority be committed to the juris- 
diction of such council, then it will be requisite, and we shall 
not long be without cells of discipline, places of punishment, 
and the natural and inevitable consequence^— punishment 
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secretly inflicted upon the refractory by the authority of the 
Ecclesiastical Judges. The Jesuit Parsons, in his plan for the 
reformation of the Ohurch of England, suggested, " as the 
word Inquisition might be unsavory, the duties and powers of 
that holy office might be exercised by the Council of Befor- 
mation." Such a council must, therefore, necessarily be 
provided with reformatories, retreats, &c., &c., in which the 
body may be macerated, and the rebellious spirit subdued by 
privations, manacles, and the laceration of the outward frame ; 
and what places more suitable for the infliction of such dis- 
cipline than the enclosed monasteries and the secret nunneries 
which are now being erected and encouraged in connection 
with the Church of England ? Such are the temporal punish- 
ments which spiritual authority would wield. 

But are such punishments legal ? can they lawfully be in- 
flicted? When, in 1629 (temp. Charles L), the High 
Commission Court sentenced to fine and imprisonment a clergy- 
man guilty of a breach of canonical obedience, upon appli- 
cation to the court for a writ of habeas corpus, the judges 
liberated the clergyman, and gave as a reason for doing so — 
** Because breach of canonical obedience is an offence punish- 
able by the Ordinary, by ecclesiastical censure, and not by 
the Commissioners Ecclesiastical by fine and imprisonment." 

Yet, though the constitution of the country will not permit 
even the clergyman to be subjected to fine and imprisonment 
by an Ecclesiastical Court for a breach of canonical obedi- 
ence^ the laws of the land, if faithfully administered, are 
competent to punish, and to punish by imprisonment, pen- 
alties, and deprivation, any clergymen who shall disturb his 
congregation by innovating upon the appointed order of 
public worship ; and also to punish any member or members 
of the congregation who may interrupt or disturb the clergy- 
man during the celebration of Divine worship. But of what 
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use are laws, if those who should put them in force, shrink 
from the performance of their duty ? If such Ecclesiastical 
Council be not possessed of penal authority, the clergy who 
refuse the canonical obedience which they have promised, are 
not likely to submit to an ecclesiastical authority which they 
have not, and probably will not be disposed to recognize. 

As respects the laity, obedience will scarcely be expected 
from them. 

If the council be a court of arbitration, the consent of both 
parties must be obtained, before the cause can be heard. If 
the court possess discretionary authority, it will unsettle the 
Church and disturb the constitution of the country. The 
first, the preparatory step, must be the repeal of the Act of 
Uniformity. All order in the services of the Church, all 
oneness in doctrine, all regularity will cease; the congre- 
gation will be at the mercy of the clergyman, subject to his 
capricious fancy, subservient to his vagrant tastes and to his 
^it may be) unscriptural teaching : they must submit or they 
must withdraw ; the people will be disturbed and estranged 
ifirom the pure precepts of the Gospel ; religion will become a 
mere football, to be played with by priests and people, as the 
temper of each may please. 

The judgments of God wiU probably again fall upon the 
nation. 

Under the Jewish dispensaticm, it was to Moses, as the 
<civil governor of His people, that God delivered his divine 
•commands. Moses was the supreme head on eairth over the 
Judaic Church ; not to minister in. hdy things, but to direct, 
KKmtrol, and conserve order and obedience. It was to Moses 
that God communicated His will, which by Moses was com- 
municated, through Aaron, to His people. AU ord^*s were 
80 given, and all arrangements were so conducted. It .was 
Moses who invested Aaron with the office of High-priest, and 
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when Aaron died^ it was Moses who invested his saccessor 
with the holy office. And in this reahn, the temporal sove- 
reign of the land is invested with the title of supreme head 
on earth of the Church of this country ; not interfering in 
the performance of the sacred offices, but having the appoint- 
ment to the higher offices in the Church, and having the 
direction, the control, the maintaining and protection of due 
order, and of all things necessary to the well-being of the 
Church in his keeping, 

" A Member of the Convocation," who wrote upon the sub- 
ject in 1718, said, " If the sitting or not sitting, the proceed- 
ing or not proceeding of a Convocation, be not within the 
powers of the royal supremacy, we have no head^ and can 
have no unity of principle or order in our ecclesiastical meet- 
ings ; and if the king in council cannot judge of the exigencies 
of time and season for the exercise of such a power, we have 
then no legal constitution of a Church. . • • • Then, I say, 
there is not a power in the Crown sufficient to protect the 
Church, and the Church can seek for no other power upon 
earth on this side Rome* And if the Church shall act sub- 
serviently to any other persons or powers, they may be made 
one day or other the ruin and destruction of the best He- 
formed Church in EuropeJ^ 

Should even the ecclesiastical and regal power be combined 
without the aid of the secular government, they could not 
rule the country. The circumstances which disturbed the 
nation during the reign of the first Charles, should teach 
caution. 

I conclude with the words on the title-page of this book, 
^' An independent ecclesiastical association, possessed of deli- 
berative, legislative, judicial, and executive authority, is 
incompatible with the supremacy of the Crown, with the 
freedom of the subject, and with the welfare and peace of 
the kingdom." 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

If we run our eye over the page of her history, can we dis- 
cover a single instance in which Convocation has permitted the 
love of pure scriptural religion to counteract the influence of 
heresy, of ecclesiastical pride, or of that grovelling fornicating 
spirit which delights in human tradition, in gaudy ceremonial^ 
and in idolatrous observances ? 

Yet upon three separate occasions, when opportunities 
have been offered for the exercise of her attachment to our 
Protestant Church, Convocation has upon each occasion shown 
herself ungrateful, unfaithful, and unworthy of the confidence 
of the nation. 

Upon the former of those occasions, she drew up the canons 
of 1640, canons not merely at variance with the teaching of 
our Church, but unconstitutional and incompatible with the 
freedom of the people. Her conduct upon that occasion was 
publicly condemned by Parliament and by the nation ; it was 
the proximate cause of the rebellion, and of the misery which 
accompanied and followed that event. 

Upon the second occasion, when the Prayer Book was to 
be restored in 1662, she was guilty of practising on Parlia- 
ment by placing before that assembly with the Act of Uni- 
formity the version of the Prayer Book which had been in 
use before the rebellion, whilst she was sedulously and clan- 
destinely making alterations in another copy, which was sub- 
sequently substituted, and attached to the Act of Uniformity 
in lieu of the copy which had previously accompanied the act, 
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and this was done after the failure of the meeting which had, 
under the Royal Commission, been assembled at the Savoy, 
to consider of alterations in the Prayer Book ; at which meet* 
ing Dr. Sheldon, the Bishop of London, had declared to the 
assembled divines, that the bishops had no wish for any 
alterations in the Prayer Book. The alterations which were 
made in the Prayer Book in 1662 paved the way for the 
misconduct and ignominious flight of the second James. 

Upon the third occasion in 1689, when it was desired, by 
removing the alterations which had been so surreptitiously 
introduced in 1662, to restore the Prayer Book which was 
in use prior to the rebellion, and a copy of the book so re- 
vised and so altered under lawful authority, was submitted 
for the consideration of Convocation, the Laudian spirit which 
yet lingered in that assembly prompted the members to desert 
their post, and in a rebellious spirit to evade the performance 
of their bounden duty. 

N At the present time the spirit of the Laudian heresy is 
again in tjie ascendant under the patronage of men in high 
places ; the character of the alterations which were made in 
1662 is unwisely exaggerated, and an undue authority 
ascribed to them for the puipose of favouring that rebellious 
spirit; and a judgment has been put forth calculated to 
cherish the disturbing, desolating heresy, and to disparage 
the character of the scriptural and Established Church of 
this country ; a judgment offensive to truth and injurious to 
the memory of the fathers of our Reformation, of those 
sterling Christians who spent their lives in defence of the 
word of Grod ; a judgment at issue with the declared will of 
Jehovah ; a judgment for which it will be difiSicult to adduce a 
scintilla of legal authorily, or even a semblance of support 
from any logical inferences that can fairly be deduced from 
the records of our Church ; a judgment therefore which can 
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ireflect no credit upon the tribunal -whence it issued. Our 
Church is disturbed, the nation is harassed, the people are 
discontented, and Convocation is again labouring to attain an 
activity and an authority which do not lawfully beloug to her. 

Were she, however, legally constituted, and sujfficient for 
the occasion, it would still be a question deserving much 
serious consideration^ whether, bearing in mind her past 
history^ and keeping in view the public c(Hiduct of many in- 
fluential individuals at this time members of Convocation, we 
should be justified in entrusting the supervision and arrange* 
ment of our Prayer Book, the consideration of the articles of 
religion, and of the ecclesiastical canons, or tiie general 
superint^idence of spiritual affairs, to an assmbly composed 
of individuak many of whom, by their pubUc behaviour, give 
occasion to suspect their continuance in our communi<»i is to 
be ascribed, if not to a more unworthy motive, to a selfidi 
consideration rather than to any real attachment or love and 
respect for the pure doctrine and chaste oeremcmial which are 
the characteristics of the Reformed Protestant Church of this 
realm. 

A conspiracy again exists : under the connivance of men 
in authority, a vile coiifipiracy ^^gainst the Refonned Churcdi 
of this country, and against &e pure rdigion of Jesus ChriBt, 
is extending its pestiferous influence through the land. Will 
not God visit a people for sudi delinquencies ? The rebellion 
in India and tjie unjust judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council were concurrent events; : and do not dire 
portents at this time disturb the repose of those who care for 
die welfare of the country? When feaiful conflagrations 
were of late years devastating the several nations of Europe^ 
this country was mercifuUy preserved by the over-ruling 
providence of Grod. K, however, we &lter in our allegiance^ 
may not that protection be withdraw ? Bichly j;ilded and 
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adorned roofs, gaudily coloured walls, illuminated windows, 
and fulsome and meretricious ceremonial are poor and insuf- 
ficient substitutes for that pure, heartfelt^ and spiritual duty 
and service which the Christian should offer at the footstool of 
Grace : and for that plain, forcible, and earnest exposition of 
the truths and principles of the gospel which should be heard 
in the pulpits of our Reformed Church. 

Bognor^ November^ 18G0. 
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